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HOMOGAMY IN SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS 
ERNEST W. BURGESS AND PAUL WALLIN 


ABSTRACT 


Previous studies of homogamy show that married couples tend more to resemble than to differ from 
each other in physical and psychological traits. Data secured from one thousand engaged couples living 
in the Chicago metropolitan area make it possible to present the evidence on homogamy for social char- 
acteristics. In all but six of the fifty-one social characteristics studied, the excess of the actual over the 
expected percentage of resemblance between members of the couple is statistically significant. The tendency 
for homogamy, however, varies by different social characteristics, as may be indicated by the mean value 
of C for groups of items as follows: religious affiliation and behavior, .54; family backgrounds, .38; courtship 


behavior, .33; conceptions of marriage, .31; social participation, .24; and family relationships, .12. 


“Homogamy”’ is a Greek word mean- 
ing “like marries like.” It is used here as 
a term to denote the theory that persons 
tend to marry those with characteristics 
similar to their own.’ This is also known 
as “assortative mating.” The rival theo- 
ry—that opposites attract each other— 
may be denominated “heterogamy.” 

Both theories, in fact, may be correct. 
First, certain couples may be attracted 
to each other by similarities and others 
by dissimilarities. Second, in some un- 
ions couples may be drawn together both 
by like and by unlike characteristics. 
Third, in every union there are similari- 

* When mate selection outside a given race, caste, 
nativity, or religious group is prohibited, homogamy 
is a consequence of group control rather than of the 
attraction of like to like which is here hypothecated. 
But, to the extent that freedom of choice of mate is 
given individuals in an endogamous group, homog- 
amy as a consequence of attraction may prevail in 
regard to attributes other than those defining the 
endogamy of the group. 
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ties and dissimilarities between marriage 
partners, though one or the other may be 
in the majority. The question for re- 
search is, therefore, not if like or unlike 
attract each other but which tendency 
prevails in marriage. 

The growing literature in the field? 
indicates the preponderance of homog- 
amy or assortative mating over heterog- 
amy.* On no trait except sex is there 
reliable evidence of predominance in 
marriage of dissimilars. 

No detailed review of the literature on 
homogamy will be attempted in this 
paper, since three excellent summaries 
have appeared. A few comments on 
these, however, are pertinent to place 

?In an unpublished paper Anselm Strauss lists 
eighty contributions to this subject. 


3 See C. Arnold Anderson, “Our Present Knowl- 
edge of Assortative Mating,’ Rural Sociology, III 
(1938), 296-302, for a summary statement of the evi- 
dence supporting the hypothesis of homogamy. 


the present study in the perspective of 
past research. 

The first review of the literature was 
by J. A. Harris in 1912.4 His article re- 
viewed the significant research upon 
homogamy in physical characteristics 
such as age, stature, cephalic index, hair 
and eye color, health, longevity, and 
deafness. He also included fragmentary 
data upon psychological and social char- 
acteristics. 

The second summary article, by 
- Harold E. Jones in 1929,' criticizing the 
early studies on resemblances of husband 
and wife in intelligence and other mental 
and social characteristics because these 
studies were based upon unreliable 
ratings, presented and analyzed the find- 
ings of later studies on similarity of hus- 
bands and wives in intelligence (see 
Burks,° Freeman et al.,’ Jones,’ and Wil- 
loughby’). These studies, using stand- 
ardized tests, gave an unweighted aver- 
age husband-wife correlation of approxi- 
mately .55. 

4“Assortative Mating in Man,” Popular Science 
Monthly, LXXX (1912), 476-92. 


5“Homogamy in Intellectual Abilities,” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XX XV (1929), 369-82. See 
this article, too, for a statement of the significance 
of research in homogamy. 


* Barbara Burks, ““A Comparative Study of Fos- 
ter Parent-Foster Child Resemblance and True 
Parent-True Child Resemblance,” Twenty-seventh 

“earbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, I (1928), 219-310. 


7F. N. Freeman, Karl J. Holzinger, and B. 
Mitchell, “The Influence of the Environment on the 
Intelligence, School Achievement, and Conduct of 
Foster Children,” Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, I (1928), 
103-217. 

*H. E. Jones, “A First Study of Parent-Child 
Resemblance,” Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, I (1928), 
61-72. 

*R. Willoughby, ‘‘Family Similarities in Mental 
Test Abilities,” Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, I (1928), 
55759- 
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The third summary paper, by Helen 
M. Richardson, published in 1939,'° 
covered the studies made in 1928-39 of 
the resemblances of husband and wife. 
In addition to a few new studies of in- 
telligence, Richardson reported research 
indicating similarity of husband and 
wife in information, word associations, 
temperamental characteristics, opinions 
on current topics, attitudes, values, and 
interest constellations. It is evident that 
this decade marked the transition in re- 
search on homogamy from emphasis on 
the investigation of resemblances in in- 
telligence to the study of similarities in 
personality traits. 

Five brief comments may be made 
upon the present state of research in 
assortative mating as revealed in these 
summaries and in an examination of the 
literature: 

First, there has been a trend in homog- 
amy research from physical characteris- 
tics to intellectual abilities and finally to 
personality traits. 

Second, there has been no systematic 
comprehensive attempt to deal with 
social factors, which so far, as represent- 
ed in the literature, appear under such 
individual categories as residential and 
occupational propinquity,™ racial inter- 
marriage, nationality, nativity, and so- 
cloeconomic status.” 


10 “Studies of Mental Resemblance between Hus- 
bands and Wives and between Friends,” Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, XXXVI (1939), 104-20. 


™ Strictly speaking, residential and occupational 
propinquity of potential marriage partners are not 
traits or characteristics of individuals which, as such, 
can be subsumed under the hypothesis of homog- 
amy. Rather they are conditions which facilitate 
homogamy in so far as residential propinquity im- 
plies relative similarity of cultural background and 
occupational propinquity, homogamy of vocational 
interests and economic status. 


"2 See, for example, J. H. S. Bossard, Marriage 
and the Child (Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1940), chap. iv, “Residential Propin- 
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Third, with but one exception the 
studies reported upon have been of 
married couples.’ If traits are measured 
after marriage, the influence of inter- 
action in marriage is not excluded. Cer- 
tain characteristics, of course, such as age 
and stature, are not affected by marital 
experience. Some may or may not be, 
such as body weight, intelligence, and 
temperament. Others undoubtedly are, 
as, for example, opinions, attitudes, and 
values. It is, therefore, important that 
studies be made of physical, intellectual, 
personality, and social characteristics of 
couples before marriage and, if possible, 
before the meeting of the couples. 

Fourth, studies already made present 
evidence of homogamy but offer little or 
no description and analysis of the process 
of assortative mating. It is important 
not only to establish the fact that “like 
mates with like” but also to find an ex- 
planation for assortative mating. 

Fifth, some findings in a few studies" 
show a positive relation of homogamy to 
fertility and to marital happiness. But 
it is fair to say that no study has dealt 
with this subject in a comprehensive and 
systematic way. 


quity as a Factor in Marriage,” pp. 79-92; Donald 
M. Marvin, “Occupational Propinquity as a Factor 
in Marriage Selection (unpublished doctoral diss.; 
University of Pennsylvania, 1918); R. E. Baber, “A 
Study of 325 Mixed Marriages,” American Sociologi- 
cal Review, II (1937), 705-16; R. J. Reeves Kennedy, 
“Premarital Residential Propinquity and Ethnic 
Endogamy,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLVIIT (1943), 580-84. 


13 See E. L. Kelly, “Psychological Factors in As- 
sortative Mating,” Psychological Bulletin, XX XVII 
(1940), 493, and “Personality Factors in Assortative 
Mating,” ibid., p. 576, for abstracts of findings on a 
study of engaged couples. 


14 See R. Willoughby, ‘“(Homogamy in Fertility,” 
Eugenics Review, XXIII (1931), 223-29; and L. M. 
Terman and P. Butterweiser, “Personality Factors 
in Marital Compatibility. II,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, VI (1935), 367-89. 


The present paper's presents findings 
upon assortative mating by a number of 
social characteristics most of which have 
not previously been represented in the 
literature.*° These data were obtained 
from engaged couples, thereby eliminat- 
ing the influence of marital interaction 
and common experiences after marriage. 

The 1,000 engaged couples who are the 
subjects of the present study’ resided in 
the Chicago metropolitan region at the 
time of filling out the schedules. They 
are all of the white race and children of 
parents somewhat more than half of 
whom are both native-born; one-tenth, 
one parent native-born; and _three- 
tenths, both foreign-born. Their parents 
are mainly of the middle and upper mid- 
dle class, over one-third having a college 
education; their fathers are engaged 
predominantly in business and in the 
professions, with incomes largely in the 
range between $2,000 and $10,000. 

The young people at the time of their 
participation in the study were almost 
entirely in the age range from twenty to 
thirty. Three-fourths of the young men 
and not quite two-thirds of their fiancées 
are of college level of education. The 
remainder had _ high-school training, 
nearly all being graduates. To an even 
greater extent than their fathers, the 
young men were engaged in or preparing 
for business and the professions. 


'S The analysis of the process of assortative mat- 
ing and the significance of homogamy for fertility 
and for engagement and marital happiness will be 
considered in other papers. 


6 In a subsequent paper findings will be presented 
for assortative mating by personality characteristics. 


7 E. W. Burgess and Paul Wallin, “One Thou- 
sand Engaged Couples” (study in progress). The 
chief purposes of this study are (1) investigation of 
the engagement process, (2) prediction during the 
engagement period of probability of success in mar- 
riage, and (3) the test of prediction by actual out- 
come of the marriage. 
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The findings upon assortative mating 
for these 1,000 engaged couples will be 
presented under the following headings: 
(1) family backgrounds, (2) religious 
affiliation and behavior, (3) family rela- 
tionships, (4) social participation, (5) 
courtship behavior, and (6) conceptions 
of marriage. 

The procedure followed in testing all 
items for evidence of homogamy can be 
illustrated by reference to the first item 
in Table 1, “Place lived in childhood.” 
Both members of 983 of our 1,000 couples 
reported on this item. If there had been 
a random mating of persons with regard 
to place lived in childhood, the total 
percentage reporting the same—i.e., both 
members of couples brought up in a city 
of 100,000 or over, both in a city of 
10,000-99,000, both in a suburb, or both 
in places under 10,000—would have been 
37-1 (see col. 3). The actual percentage 
the same (col. 4) is 55.2. The ratio of the 
actual to the expected percentage of 
couples (col. 5) reporting similarly on 
place lived in childhood is 1.49, and C, 
the coefficient of mean square contin- 
gency, is .43 (col. 6). The difference be- 
tween the expected and the actual per- 
centage the same is also given for the 
subcategories of the item. The statistical 
significance of this and all other items 
was evaluated by the chi-square test. 
Except where otherwise indicated, the 
probabilities that the differences between 
the actual and the expected percentages 
of identical responses could have oc- 
curred by chance are less than one out of 
a hundred. 


FAMILY BACKGROUNDS 


Do young people marry into the same 
or different cultural backgrounds? Our 
data provide answers to six questions 
which may be taken as indices of cultural 
background. These are: place lived in 


childhood, with whom living now, educa- 
tion, nativity of parents, present income 
of parents, and social status of parents. 
In all these factors there is a tendency 
for like to marry like, as shown in 
Table r. 

An examination of this table indicates 
that there is a marked degree of homog- 
amy with respect to nativity of parents, 
place lived in childhood, and education. 
The children of native-born unite with 
the children of native-born parents; the 
offspring of foreign parents with each 
other; and those of mixed parentage with 
others of mixed unions. This finding is 
in accordance with the findings of other 
studies."® 

The marked degree to which engaged 
couples are made up of persons who in 
childhood lived in communities of the 
same size is probably another indication, 
although a less specific one, of the ten- 
dency to homogamy in regard to cultural 
background. Differences in the size of 
community in which persons spent their 
childhood reflect broad cultural differ- 
ences. Two persons reared in the country, 
town, suburb, small city, or large city 
are likely to have much in common in 
background, experiences, ideas, and 
ideals and may for this reason be more 
disposed to mate with each other. In 
many cases the members of the couples 
in this study have lived in the same com- 
munity from childhood on. 

Education, like the place lived in 
childhood, acts as a selective factor in 
marriage. There is a markedly greater- 
than-chance probability that persons 
with graduate or professional training 
will select marriage partners of the same 
educational level. The same is true of 


8 Bossard, op. cit., chap. v, “Nationality and 
Nativity as Factors in Marriage,” pp. 93-119; 
Julius Drachsler, Intermarriage in New York City 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1921). 
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TABLE 1 
SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED COUPLES IN FAMILY BACKGROUNDS 
No. oF Cases Ratio oF 
THE SAME 
Kinp oF Famity BACKGROUND ce 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected| Actual waned 
Place lived in childhood: 
City 100,000 and over.......... 533 539 29.7 
City 10,000-99,999............. 122 108 1.3 
All places under 10,000......... 230 197 4.7 
Living at present with: 
Relatives, friends, private family. 131 107 1.4 
Education: 
Graduate and professional.......}| 246 86 2 
High school or less............. 224 365 8 
1,000 | 1,000 39.4 53.8 1.37 .40 
Nativity of parents: 
One native-, one foreign-born. ... 113 119 1.5 
Both foreign-born.............. 292 274 8.6 
964 964 44.4 65.5 1.48 .46 
Present income of parents: 
Social status of parents: 
Leading family................ III 401 I.1 
Upper and upper middle class...} 448 530 24.4 
Lower middle and lower class. . . 56 31 0.2 
* The coefficient of mean square contingency is a measure of the extent of association between the responses of the 
men and women of the couples. The higher the value of C, the greater is the degree of homogamy. The maximum 
value of C is .816 fora 3 X 3 table and .866 fora 4 X 4 table (see G. U. Yule and M. G. Kendall, An Introduction 


to the Theory of Statistics (London, 1937], p. 69). 


t The total number of cases of men and women may be less than 1,000 on certain items because some questions 


were left unanswered by a number of the subjects. 
¢ Rooming-house, hotel, apartment, dormitory, etc. 
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persons who have had college experience 
and of those with high-school education 
or less. This tendency for like to mate 
with like is probably the resultant of two 
influences. First, the halls of learning 
constitute a fertile meeting place for the 
sexes, offering opportunity for continued 
association which is a favorable condi- 
tion for the development of the attach- 
ments which lead to engagement and 
marriage. And in the school, of course, 
meetings are more likely between persons 
at approximately the same educational 
level. Second, persons having relatively 
similar education are more likely to have 
a similar cultural outlook, the same uni- 
verse of discourse, common interests, 
etc., and, accordingly, to have the basis 
for initiating and maintaining an endur- 
ing relationship. 

Three background characteristics of 
the engaged couples show a marked de- 
gree of homogamy, but of somewhat 
smaller magnitude than those already 
discussed. These are: with whom each 
is living at the time of the engagement, 
the social status of the parents in their 
community, and the present parental in- 
come. 

Persons living with parents tend to 
marry persons similarly situated, as do 
those living with relatives, friends, or in 
private families, or those residing in 
rooming-houses, hotels, dormitories, fra- 
ternities, and sororities. The high degree 
of homogamy within these groupings is 
doubtless due to the fact that they re- 
flect two influences—that of propinquity 
and that of cultural homogeneity. 

The influence of propinquity is per- 
haps most apparent in the case of those 
living in rooming-houses, hotels, dormi- 
tories, fraternities, and sororities. Such 
persons are likely to have the majority of 
their social contacts with persons re- 
siding in comparable establishments. 
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Correspondingly, there is a greater prob- 
ability that persons dwelling with their 
parents or at the home of relatives will 
more frequently meet members of the 
opposite sex who, like themselves, live at 
home or with relatives. 

Cultural homogeneity is reflected in 
this factor in that persons living at home 
remain subject to parental control and 
supervision, whereas young people living 
away from their families are likely to 
have achieved some degree of emancipa- 
tion and independence. Behavior pat- 
terns, interests, and values doubtless 
vary with extent of emancipation; and 
similarity in these respects, added to the 
influence of propinquity, probably ac- 
counts for the finding of homogamy for 
the factor “with whom living at pres- 
ent.” 

Whether consideration is given to the 
ratings by the couple of the social status 
of their parents in the community in 
which they live or to their reports of the 
present income of their fathers, it is 
clear that there is a considerable excess 
over chance for young people to fall in 
love and become engaged to those in the 
same social and economic class. Here, 
too, the influences reflected are propin- 
quity and cultural homogeneity. 


RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND BEHAVIOR 


The extent to which engaged couples 
are alike in religious affiliations and be- 
havior is shown in Table 2. 

The most striking finding of this table 
is the degree to which marriages occur 
within the chief religious faiths. Mar- 
riage takes place to a greater degree with- 
in one’s religious faith than inside one’s 
nativity group. This is most pronounced 
for Jews and Catholics. The great dis- 
proportion between the number of actual 
and expected combinations of persons of 
the same religious affiliation is an indica- 
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tion of the great pressure, both internal 
and external, exerted upon persons to 
marry within their own religious groups. 
“That the pressure is in regard to religious 
affiliation rather than to religiosity is 
evidenced by the far greater extent of 
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homogamy than was found for cultural 
_background and religion. This is clearly 
shown by the consistently lower values 
of C for the items in Table 3. 

The first five items deal with the hap- 
piness of the marriage of the parents and 


TABLE 2 


SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED COUPLES IN 
RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND BEHAVIOR 


No. or CASES RaTIO OF 
THE SAME 
RELIGIOUS BEHAVIOR Cc 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected| Actual alae 
Religious affiliation: 
Sunday-school attendance: 
Stopped before age 11*......... 189 175 3.8 
Stopped at 11-18.............. 561 568 33-9 
Stopped at 19 or over.......... 220 227 5-3 
970 970 42.7 60.8 1.42 45 
Church membership: 
No preference................. 136 86 1.2 
Church attendance: 
Less than once a month.........} 329 283 9.9 
One to four times a month... ... 440 499 23.3 
* Or never attended. 


homogamy found in religious affiliation 
than for the three items indicative of 
religious activity. All four items on re- 
ligious behavior of couples, however, 
show a high degree of like marrying like. 


FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


The answers to the questions indica- 
tive of the psychological aspects of fami- 


ly interaction reveal a far lesser degree of 


with parent-child relationships as _re- 
ported by the engaged couples. 

There is a small, but statistically non- 
significant, excess over chance of engage- 
ments where the marriage of the parents 
of both members of the couple is very 
happy, happy, average, or unhappy. A 
small but greater degree of homogamy is 
shown with respect to childhood and 
present attitudes of hostility and attach- 
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TABLE 3 
SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED COUPLES IN FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
No. oF CAsEs RATIO OF 
ACTUAL 
Types oF Famity RELATIONSHIPS c 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected! Actual — 
Happiness of parents’ marriage: 
Unhappy and very unhappy............... 98 123 1.2 
‘Attitude toward father when a child: 
Considerable and strong attachment........ 638 711 49.7 
pda 955 955 55-5 60.4 1.09 15 
Attitude toward father at present: 
Considerable and strong attachment........ 586 577 53.2 
797 797 57-7 64.1 1.11 .19 
Attitude toward mother when a child 
Considerable and strong attachment........ 872 854 79.7 
Attitude toward mother at present: 
Considerable and strong attachment. ........ 792 809 77.2 78.0 
Attachment to siblings: 
Attachment to one or more................. 554 570 39.2 
sd 897 897 46.9 53-9 1.15 18 
Number of siblings: 
988 988 41.5 43-5 1.05* 10 
Sex of siblings: 
No siblings, only child..................... 118 123 1.5 
Siblings, male and female.................. 429 369 17.0 


* The bili sees oe these = could have occurred by chance is more than r out of 100 by the chi-square test; are, 
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TABLE 3—Continued 
No. or Cases — RaTIO oF 
Types oF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS c 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected} Actual 
Rank order of birth: 


ment to the father than is indicated for 
the mother. 

The data on sibling relations—their 
number, sex, and rank order of birth— 
like those on attitudes to parents, also 
suggest only a slight tendency for like to 
mate like in terms of the characteristics 
involved in these relationships. The 
findings on number of siblings and order 
of birth are consistent with those of an 
earlier study.’® 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


Under social participation are present- 
ed data upon the extent and type of 
social activities participated in by the 
engaged couples. These data on (a) their 
friendships with persons of the same and 
opposite sex, (6) their participation in 
organizations, (c) their leisure-time ac- 
tivities, and (d) their drinking and smok- 
ing habits were analyzed for evidences of 
assortative mating. The findings are 
shown in Table 4. 

The findings indicate that to a degree 
somewhat greater than chance the “‘lone 
wolf”? mates with the solitary person; 
the gregarious with his kind; that those 
who have had no, few, or many friends of 
the opposite sex select a life-partner with 
similar experience; and that those who 

19 B. Schiller, “A Quantitative Analysis of Mar- 


riage Selection in a Small Group,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, I11 (1932), 297-318. 


are and who are not considered indiffer- 
ent to the opposite sex tend to gravitate 
toward others like themselves. 

Participation in social organizations 
shows a small degree of like attracting 
like. The highest association here is by 
number of organizations which both 
regularly attend, followed by number of 
offices held in organizations to which 
they belonged in the past. 

In leisure-time preferences both the 
“stay-at-homes” and those wanting to 
be “fon the go” are disposed to become 
engaged with their own kind. On the 
average, those who like to see plays keep 
company with other theatergoers, while 
dance enthusiasts seek each other’s 
company. 

There is a marked tendency for per- 
sons to select marriage partners with 
drinking and smoking habits similar to 
their own, with the extent of homogamy 
being considerably greater for the for- 
mer. Since drinking and smoking habits 
are, at least in part, associated with 
religious training, the finding of homog- 
amy here may be a reflection of assorta- 
tive mating by religious affiliation and 
behavior. In part, too, the finding may 
be an indication of the influence of pro- 
pinquity. Persons who neither drink nor 
smoke are likely to mingle socially with 
groups where such abstention is common, 
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TABLE 4 
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SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED COUPLES IN EXTENT AND 
TYPE OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 


No. or Cases Ratio oF 
THE SAME A 
EXTENT AND Type OF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected| Actual eek is 
Friends of same sex: 
One to seven.... 215 200 4-3 
Eight or more... 774 788 62.0 
992 992 66.3 70.8 1.07 
Friends of aes Sex: 
One to seven... 458 393 18.4 
Eight or more. . 500 587 29.8 abe 
991 991 48.2 52.9 1.10 17 
Considered indifferent to sex: 
Don’t know 29 44 
Organizations attended: 
One or two.. 442 507 30.6 
856 856 40.6 47-3 1.17 .18 
Offices in organizations belong to now 
Offices in organizations belonged to in past 
One or two....... 292 328 16.3 
768 768 34.8 37.6 1.08 .13 
Leisure-time preferences: 
Be on go most of time.. 506 573 29.6 ES aera’ 
Be on go all the time. . 69 34 0.2 
— play or dance: 
337 367 12.6 
62 85 0.5 
989 989 45.5 59-8 1.31 


|| = 
! 
* Less than 0.05. 
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TABLE 4—Continued 
No. oF CASES RaTIO OF 
THE SAME A 
EXTENT AND Type oF SOCIAL PARTICIPATION Cc 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected| Actual oe 
Drinking habits 
Occasionally or often........ 446 359 16.4 
Smoking habits: 
Smokes, will stop if betrothed objects........ 216 208 6.2 Pi) Sear 
Smokes, will not stop if betrothed objects... . 315 154 6.7 
852 852 34.6 47.8 1.38 .33 
Object if betrothed smokes: 


and the members of the opposite sex with 
whom they associate are therefore likely 
to have habits similar to their own. The 
same would be true of persons who did 
drink and smoke. 


COURTSHIP BEHAVIOR 


The data on courtship behavior pre- 
sented in Table 5 offer further support 
for the hypothesis of homogamy. By far 
the highest correlation here is the cor- 
respondence in age at which members of 
the couples started keeping company 
with each other. This finding, of course, 
reflects similarity in age of engaged per- 
sons.”° 

Among the items on courtship behav- 
ior the next highest association is the 
mating of those with like experiences in 
having gone steady with none, one or 

20 A high correlation in ages of husbands and 
wives has been found in many studies. See, for ex- 
ample, F. Lutz, “Assortative Mating in Man,” 
Science, XVI (1918), 249-50; and K. Pearson and 
O. Heron, “On Theories of Association,” Biometrika, 
IX (1913), 224. 


two, or three or more other persons pre- 
vious to keeping company with the 
person to whom they are now engaged. 
But also, interestingly, the engagement 
of those who have or have not been pre- 
viously engaged conforms to the prin- 
ciple of homogamy. There is also a 
tendency for persons who report having 
discussed their engagement with others 
to mate with one another. This tendency 
is indicated, too, for those who have not 
discussed their engagement. This asso- 
ciation may, however, be due in part to 
the fact that there is a problem in the 
engagement which leads both members 
of the couple to seek advice. This pat- 
terning of association by frequency of 
“going steady,” of previous engage- 
ments, and of discussing the engagement 
with others may perhaps be an index of 
the presence or absence of sophistication. 
If such an interpretation is valid, the 
findings on courtship behavior would 
indicate that persons who are more so- 
phisticated and experienced in their 
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relations with the opposite sex tend to 
select as partners persons resembling 
themselves in this respect, and similarly 
with the less sophisticated. 


CONCEPTIONS OF MARRIAGE 


Young people before and during en- 
gagement are imbued with certain atti- 
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about various aspects of marriage. 
Widely divergent as are their notions, in 
every case there is a tendency greater 
than chance for engagements to take 
place among persons with the same con- 
ceptions. This is true both of attitudes 
toward loveless orromantic marriages and 
of opinions about the justifiability of di- 


TABLE 5 
SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED COUPLES IN COURTSHIP BEHAVIOR 


No. oF CASES RATIO OF 
— ACTUAL 
BEHAVIOR Cc 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected] Actual 
Age started keeping company with betrothed: 
Man, under 19, woman, under 18.......... 205 271 5.6 
Man, 19 to 25, woman, 18 to 22........... 641 554 36.3 
Man, 26 or over, woman, 23 or more........ 144 165 2.4 BS Miscscsacbesaceess 
990 990 44.3 68.7 1.55 .57 
Persons gone with steadily:* 
984 984 35-7 45.4 1.27 29 
Previously engaged: 
Discussed engagement: 
With one or two persons................... 342 442 16.1 
With three or more persons............... 130 113 1.6 


* Before going steadily with betrothed. 


tudes, ideas, and ideals about marriage. 
It is interesting to know to what extent 
the members of engaged couples cherish 
the same or different conceptions about 
marriage, about children, about divorce, 
and about the role of the wife in modern 
marriage. 

In Table 6 are presented the answers 
to seventeen questions indicative of the 
conceptions of modern young people 


vorce and separation. Interestingly, there 
is a higher tendency to form unions ac- 
cording to negative than according to pos- 
itive” conceptions of marriage, although 
the association is in either case low. 
There is a rather marked tendency for 
engaged young people to entertain the 
same ideas about the advisability of 


2*See footnote to Table 6 for a description of 
these items. 
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TABLE 6 
SIMILARITY OF MEMBERS OF ENGAGED COUPLES IN CONCEPTIONS OF MARRIAGE 
No. oF CAsEs RaTIO oF 
ATTITUDE Cc 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected| Actual a 
Ever marry if not in love: 
998 998 67.2 73-4 1.09 .24 
Romantic marriages more successful 
994 904 47.9 57.1 1.19 23 
Divorce justifiable: 
Divorce justifiable if no unfaithfulness: 
Positive factors in conceptions of marriage:* 
Negative factors in conceptions of marriage:* 
Separate when cease to be in love: 
Object to betrothed’s going out with opposite sex 
after marriage: 


* Subjects were asked to indicate (by a plus or a minus sign) which of the following factors had appreciably influenced (positively 
or negatively) their conceptions of marriage: marriage of parents, marriage of siblings, marriage of relatives, movies and theater, 


etc. 


TABLE 6—Continued 


No. oF Cases RATIO OF 
ATTITUDE Cc 
To Ex- 
Men Women | Expected Actual — 
Object to betrothed’s having dates with opposite 
sex during engagement period: 
No issue. 15 30 o.of 
Total. . 047 947 60.4 76.0 1.26 
Head of family: 
Mutual... . 123 130 1.8 
Neither. .. 207 199 4.5 8.2 
962 962 49.5 61.9 1.25 .31 
Wife keep own name after marriage: 
Other or no reply. . 51 44 0.2 
| 1,000 | 1,000 57.3 68.3 1.19 .30 
Should woman work after marriage: 

Yes: if necessary... 196 282 6.3 

| 936 936 39.8 65.1 1.64 .52 

Prefer apartment or house: 
46 53 0.2 “Se 

992 992 58.8 70.1 1.19 .31 

First sex information: 
Unwholesome. ... 316 193 
Partly unwholesome... II 8 o.ot 
Present knowledge of sex: 
Adequate for marriage..................... 778 713 60.4 Bes 
Inadequate for marriage. .. 69 147 7 
958 958 62.9 72.1 1.15 .32 
Attitude toward having children: 
990 990 52.6 69.1 1.31 
Number of children desired: 


t Less than 0.05. 
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dating with others during engagement. 
There is much more accord on this than 
on the question of the husband’s or the 
wife’s going out with the opposite sex 
after marriage. In both instances, how- 
ever, these attitudes may be influenced. 
more by association in engagement and 
accordingly be consequences of the en- 
gagement rather than evidence of ho- 
mogamy. 

Four questions deal directly or in- 
directly with conceptions of the role of 
woman in marriage, and all show a more 
or less marked association of the like- 
minded. Couples tend to agree on the 
pros and cons of the husband’s being the 
head of the family, of the wife’s keeping 
her maiden name, of the wife’s working, 
and of living in a house or an apartment. 
The most marked association is on the 
question of a woman’s working after 
marriage, where the responses were 
grouped under three categories: (1) no; 
(2) yes, desirable for economic independ- 
ence of wife, wife better companion when 
occupied with a career or occupation, and 
woman desires career or occupation; and 
(3) yes, if necessary (husband’s income 
not sufficient for purposes of establishing 
home on firm economic basis and to aid 
husband to complete schooling). 

The two questions in this series on 
wholesomeness of first sex information 
and adequacy of present knowledge of 
sex showed the same tendency to selec- 
tive grouping, although somewhat great- 
er for the latter than for the former. 

Outstanding as a selective factor is 
similarity of attitude toward having 
children and agreement on number de- 
sired. Correspondence of desire for a 
given number of children appears to be 
slightly more discriminating an item 
than strength of desire for children. 
There is, of course, no doubt that the 
extent of homogamy indicated by these 
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findings is spuriously high in so far as 
discussion between couples has _ influ- 
enced their attitude both as to desire for 
children and as to the number they 
should have. 

It is evident that in all the questions 
upon conceptions of marriage, with the 
exception of the wholesomeness of first 
sex information, the association of the 
couple may be, and undoubtedly is, in 
part, a contributing factor in the extent 
of resemblance. It is also reasonable to 
assume that, in part, those with similar 
conceptions tend to meet and fall in love 
with each other. From the existing data 
there is no way of separating the effect of 
these two factors. Therefore, similarity 
of conceptions of marriage secured from 
engaged couples cannot be considered 
unqualified evidence of homogamy. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The data presented in this report 
demonstrate that assortative mating 
takes place by social factors such as re- 
ligious affiliation and behavior, family 
background, courtship behavior, con- 
ceptions of marriage, social participation, 
and family relationships. 

2. The influence of homogamy upon 
engagement is indicated by the fact that 
all the characteristics considered in this 
study show a higher actual than expected 
proportion of assortative unions. In all 
but 6 of the 51 items studied the differ- 
ences between the actual and the expect- 
ed association of responses of the mem- 
bers of the couples are statistically sig- 
nificant. 

3. The degree of like mating with like 
varies by our groups of items, being 
highest for religious affiliation and be- 
havior, next for family cultural back- 
ground, and lowest for family relation- 
ships. 

The mean value of C for the questions 
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under each of the main headings is given 
in Table 7. 

4. By taking responses of engaged 
rather than of married couples as the 
basis for a study of homogamy the effect 
of marital association and of common 
experience is eliminated. Correlations 
found in previous studies on attitudes 


TABLE 7 


VARIATIONS IN DEGREE OF HOMOGAMY FOR 


GROUPS OF ITEMS AS MEASURED BY 
MEAN VALUE OF C 


Groups of Items 
Religious affiliation and behav- 
Family background........... 6 38 
Courtship behavior........... 4 33 
Conceptions of marriage....... 17 31 
Social participation. .......... II 24 
Family relationships. ......... 9 12 


and values may be spuriously high due 
to influences effective after marriages. 

5. The point should be made that the 
engagement, although much shorter than 
the marriage period, may operate to 
make for similarity in the behavior and 
attitudes of engaged couples because of 
the mutual responsiveness during the 
courtship relationship. A careful scru- 
tiny indicates that this may be true for 
several items: number of persons with 
whom discussed engagement as indica- 
tive of the presence of a problem as well 
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as of a tendency to seek advice (Table 5); 
church attendance and possibly church 
membership as in part affected by en- 
gagement (Table 2); attitude toward 
having children and number of children 
desired (Table 6); perhaps, to a limited 
extent, drinking and smoking habits 
(Table 4); all the questions under con- 
ceptions of marriage except wholesome- 
ness of first sex information (Table 6). 

6. Any group of engaged couples will 
contain a considerable proportion who 
do not marry. If broken engagements 
occur more frequently among couples 
who are unlike than like, then the find- 
ings based upon engaged couples may 
minimize somewhat the actual influence 
of assortative mating. 

7. Finally, the reader should be cau- 
tioned against assuming that the findings 
reported here can be generalized beyond 
the universe sampled in this study. They 
are, however, consistent with the findings 
of other studies of assortative mating and 
therefore strengthen the case for the 
theory of homogamy. Further research 
is necessary to determine differences in 
degree of homogamy in various social 
characteristics for the country as a whole 
and for its component regions, urban and 
rural areas, communities and social class- 
es. 
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ABSTRACT 


The study of relationships between woman’s social status and the forms of marriage brings into sharp 
contrast the position of sociologists commenting on the present and certain classical evolutionary anthro- 
pologists theorizing on the early history of marital institutions. Concerning the forms of marriage, much 
of our present-day terminology goes back to a pseudo-evolutionist, J. F. McLennan, and to an anti-evolu- 
tionist, Edward Westermarck. The limitations and bias of both are discussed below. More recent field work 
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in thinking if objectivity and realism are to be preserved. The data suggest that woman’s social status and 
the sexual role accorded her in society are related facts which find expression in the rules and attitudes gov- 


erning marital and extra-marital relations. 


In their The Science of Society Sumner 
and Keller state: 


Sex-status is a matter of adjustment, over 
ages of variation and selection in the mores, to 
the major life conditions of maintenance-needs 
and bi-sexuality..... The key to the whole 
situation as respects woman’s evolving status 
lies, in the end, in maintenance considerations. 
.... Every wide fluctuation or convulsion in 
the mores has important consequences in the 
effects upon the relation of the sexes, the status 
of woman.! 


A recent statistical study by Dr. L. W. 
Simmons of seventy-one specific cultures 
geographically staggered to eliminate 
historic connection tests these generali- 
zations and in summary concludes: 


Suffice it to say, that the status of woman 
appears decidedly influenced by maintenance 
mores and the family organization. In mainte- 
nance activities their position appears highest 
among collectors, hunters, and fishers, inter- 
mediate in agricultural societies, and lowest 
among herders.” 


This research is admittedly incomplete, 
but the data place their author in “‘sub- 
stantial agreement”’ with the leaders of 
the Yale sociological school. 

« W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of 
Society (New York, 1932), pp. 1793, 1825, 1532. 


2 “Statistical Correlations in the Science of So- 
ciety,” in Studies in the Science of Society, ed. George 
P. Murdock (New Haven, 1937), pp. 515 ff. (“Sum- 
mary”’). 


The study of possible relationships be- 
tween woman’s social status, on the one 
hand, and the familial and marital insti- 
tutions, on the other, is unequally devel- 
oped in the general science of society. 
The theme of Sumner and Keller is that 
changes in economic structure and social 
organization have transformed the status 
of woman. Simmons continues: 

The institution of slavery is not an unmixed 
blessing to their status; ~-arfare may work to 
their detriment, and the eatension of codified 
laws is correlative with divorce restrictions, sub- 
jection, and property rights in their person. 
Matrilineal institutions consistently favor a 


high status for woman .. . . in contrast to patri- 
lineal.s 


Apart from the Simmons study, there is 
little anthropological data in support of 
the Sumner and Keller thesis which can 
be called recent, although current socio- 
logical thought accepts as the most com- 
monplace truism the idea that woman’s 
increasing economic independence has 
modified her status markedly and thereby 
deeply affected the character of family 
life. 

Turning first to the sociological mate- 
rial, concrete data, notably supplied by 
Ogburn in Recent Social Trends, leave no 
doubt concerning the transformation of 


3 Ibid. 
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the American family.‘ Indeed, at what- 
ever point one tests the recent literature 
on the change in woman’s status, one 
finds historically minded students of so- 
ciety locating the framework of this 
change in the manifold effects of the in- 
dustrial revolution upon family life.‘ 
The family seems to have shifted in size, 
location, mobility, and functions from a 
relatively stable, moderate-sized unit, 
self-sufficient and self-contained, to one 
in which the basic economic activities 
have been transferred largely to outside 
agencies, necessitating readjustments all 
along the line. There is the more com- 
plete dependence on factory-made goods 
and on extra-familial agencies providing 
services and recreation. There are the 
tenements and apartment houses. There 
is the resultant growth of cities and con- 
gestion. And, within the same frame of 
history, there are the consequences of all 
this for early family structure. Today, 
no serious student of modern marriage 
and the family will comment on this de- 
velopment without first referring to the 
whole complex of changes in the eco- 
nomic sphere which presumably account 
for the growing importance of women 
both within and without the family as- 
sociation. The alterations in family life 
and intersexual attitudes, they note, are 
more than stylistic, temporary fads. 

Following the same theme, Professor 
Lowie writes of nonliterate peoples: 

Accordingly, it is not surprising that the 
sexual division of labor should color the family 

4W. F. Ogburn (ed.), Recent Social Trends (New 
York, 1933). 


See J. S. Mill, The Subjection of Women (1869); 
E. Abbott, Women in Industry (1909); W. Goodsell, 
History of Marriage and the Family (1934); B. J. 
Stern, The Family Past and Present (1938), chap. v; 
E. R. Groves, The American Woman (1937); G. 
Abbott, “The Changing Position of Women,” in A 
Century of Progress, ed. C. A. Beard (1932); S. P. 
Breckinridge, Women in the Twentieth Century 
(1933), Part I. 
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life of simpler cultures. This division is very 
largely conventional, i.e., in no way connected 
with the physiological characteristics of the 
sexes as may often be proved by contrasting the 
regulations of different and even neighboring 
tribes.® 


Professor Murdock, in a more recent in- 
vestigation, goes still further in illuminat- 
ing the position of women in nonliterate 
society. In an essay supplemental to 
that of Simmons, he marshals data on 
230 cultures selected ‘“‘to represent as 
adequately as possible the whole range of 
known civilizations.”? By employing 
careful statistical method, he draws the 
following conclusions: 


1. “That, by and large, simpler cultures tend to 
be matrilineal, more advanced ones patri- 
lineal.” 

2. ‘‘The patrilineate and matrilineate represent 
adjustments to specific elaborations respec- 
tively in the male and female realms of eco- 
nomic activity.’”’ Or, quoting Professor Lin- 
ton’s The Study of Man (p. 169): ‘“‘There does 
seem to be a very rough and general correla- 
tion between the line of descent selected by a 
particular group and the sex which is of pre- 
ponderant economic importance. Male-sup- 
ported societies tend to be patrilineal, fe- 
male-supported ones matrilineal.” 

3. “Social organization under primitive condi- 
tions tends to be matrilineal only partially 
and in an incipient sense, and is elaborated 
into a full-fledged and consistent matrilineal 
system, with the extension of the principle 
to authority and succession, only after cultu- 
ral advances favorable to the extension and 
expansion of the principle, e.g., the adoption 
of agriculture. Typical mother-right, or the 
full matrilineal complex, would then be, not 
primitive, but a special adjustment to a 
somewhat exceptional set of social and eco- 
nomic circumstances on a relatively ad- 
vanced level of cultural development.” 

4. While patrilineal institutions are associated 
with the presence of traits “indicative of 
higher civilization,” this by no means im- 


®R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society (1920), p. 74. 


7 George P. Murdock, “Correlations of Matri- 
lineal and Patrilineal Institutions,” in Studies in the 
Science of Society, ed. Murdock. 
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plies universal matrilineal priority or uni- 
linear evolution in the strict sense.® 


It is not surprising that Professor Mur- 
dock, in this pioneering effort, should 
find these results consistent with the best 
tenets of the sociological school of Sum- 
ner and Keller. Nor is it unusual that he 
quotes Keller’s famous statement in 
Societal Evolution to the effect that “mar- 
riage mores and property mores march 
together.” ‘It is the mores arising out of 
direct reactions between the society and 
its physical environment that form the 
independent variable” of which Professor 
Lowie speaks in this connection.’ The 
present study, based on these auspicious 
beginnings, tests the relationship of 
woman’s social status and the forms of 
marriage in simpler societies. In so 
doing, it provides a check, in time depth, 
of the general thesis of Sumner and 
Keller, Dr. Simmons, Professor Lowie, 
and Professor Murdock. 


It would be well, at the beginning, to © 


clarify terminology. A social status, as 
Professor Linton defines it, ‘is simply a 
collection of rights and duties..... A 
role represents the dynamic aspect of a 
status,” and both “derive from social 
patterns and are integral parts of pat- 
terns.’”*° Throughout this paper these 
definitions, realistic in content, will be 
applied.” In setting the scene, one fur- 
ther quotation may be apposite. As 
Linton states: 

The division and ascription of statuses with 
relation to sex seems to be basic in all social 
systems. All societies prescribe different atti- 


tudes and activities to men and to women. Most 
of them try to rationalize these prescriptions 


8 Summarized from ibid., pp. 467-70. 
9 Ibid., p. 451; Lowie, op. cit. 
1° Ralph Linton, The Study of Man (1936), p. 113. 


™ The author is grateful to Professor Linton for 
helpful criticisms in the preparation of this manu- 
script. 
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in terms of the physiological differences between 
the sexes or their different roles in reproduction. 
However, a comparative study of the statuses 
ascribed to women and men in different cultures 
seems to show that while such factors may have 
served as a starting point for the development 
of a division the actual prescriptions are almost 
entirely determined by culture. Even the psy- 
chological characteristics ascribed to men and 
to women in different societies vary so much 
that they can have little physiological ba- 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Ever since Bachofen and Morgan 
posited stages in the alleged evolution of 
human marriage, anthropologists have 
been concerned with the problem of 
properly classifying marital types the 
world over. As we shall see, much of the 
early classification was arbitrary, ante- 
dated the scientific investigation along 
historical lines of the twentieth century, 
and amounted to little more than com- 
parative grist to fill the theoretic mills of 
both the early evolutionists and their 
more outspoken adversaries. Asall know, 
both Bachofen and Morgan attempted 
to categorize successive forms of family 
organization correlative, in develop- 
mental sequence, with rules of marriage. 
In so doing, each placed at the beginning 
of his evolutionary series a hypothetical 
state of primal promiscuity,*implying a 
time when mankind entirely lacked de- 
finable marriage practices. In effect, 
their systems asserted in no uncertain 
terms that forms of family and marital 
regulation, hitherto regarded as immu- 
table, were in reality variable over the 
earth’s surface, were subject in the long 
run to sweeping modification, and had, 
once in the dead past, been virtually non- 
existent. Such formulations, schematic 
though they were, contained enough 
documentation from preliterate life to 


12 Op. cit., p. 116. 
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crush the cherished belief that marriage 
and the family, in their modern form, 
were universal institutions. To the firm 
believer in the fundamental verity of 
an unchanging human nature eternally 
equipped with western European moral 
codes, the added notion of promiscuity 
appeared repugnant, and the variance in 
ethical norms seemed far below the fixed 
conceptions of human dignity. Conse- 
quently, the storm of criticism which 
greeted these positions was long and 
loud, and opponents, noting the hypo- 
thetical nature of the initial stage in 
Mutterrechtand A ncient Society, countered 
with the claim that, after all, marital 
regulation was universal in the known 
world, while marital forms and family 
organization were, on occasion, more 
complicated than the early systematizers 
had ever dreamed. 

In Bachofen’s Mutterrecht, for ex- 
ample, the initial state of license, inap- 
propriately called by the classic Greek 
term hetaerism, was claimed somewhat 
mystically to lead in the course of time to 
maternal descent and maternal rule. The 
motivations impelling such change in 
woman’s status were held to be a com- 
plex of developing religious ideals; for 
Bachofen, perhaps unconsciously mind- 
ful of the contemporary and sacrosanct 
version of the family, argued that, since 
mothers were at one time the only as- 
certainable parents on their own genera- 
tion level, they alone could be the recip- 
ients of the awe, deference, and respect a 
younger generation would inevitably 
offer. Woman’s role and woman’s status 
were functions, not of developments in 
the concrete world of economic and 
social organization, but curiously under- 
went a separate transformation as func- 
tions of religious ideals arbitrarily con- 
ceived. 

Morgan, attempting to encompass 
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“the several lines of human progress,”’ 
claimed even more bluntly, certainly 
with less sentiment, that human mar- 
riage had a lowly beginning in promis- 
cuity, the traces of which were still 
discernible in group marital arrange- 
ments among certain Australian tribes. 
For him, the forms of marriage had en- 
joyed a slow growth toward the modern 
monogamous type, a first step being 
taken when members of the human fam- 
ily were constrained to apply the termi- 
nology of the immediate biological 
family of parents and children widely 
among relatives, while they continued to 
recognize several fathers and mothers 
because distinct parentage in the antece- 
dent stage was all but unknown. To 
Morgan’s credit, it should be added, no 
false claims were made for existing cases 
of promiscuity. Nevertheless, in mid- 
Victorian times, it was a cardinal sin to 
have asserted, somewhere in Ancient So- 
ciety, that even the modern marital forms 
of Europe and America had deep roots 
leading down to an earlier condition 
when mankind lacked any regulation of 
sexual conduct or rules of marriage. 

In the subsequent search for evidence 
of definite marital types among non- 
literate peoples, the palm of authority, 
at least in England and on the Continent, 
passed from Morgan’s hand to local 
champions of universally regulated sex- 
ual unions. Bachofen’s successor and 
Morgan’s chief European critic was J. F. 
McLennan, a Scotch jurist who argued 
vehemently against the notion of primi- 
tive promiscuity and almost quixotically 
for the omnipresence of the stable conju- 
gal group."’ Although an evolutionist, 


13 It is interesting to note that McLennan cham- 
pioned the universality of the family by providing 
for the universality of the stable conjugal group, not 
realizing that the two concepts are logically distinct 
(for correction see Linton, of. cit., p. 173). 
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McLennan, unlike his predecessor Bach- 
ofen, narrowed his discussion down to 
modifications within the universal 
framework of human marriage and 
the family. Actually, he had little to say 
of the dynamics of social evolution be- 
yond self-righteous comparisons between 
modern monogamy and what he termed 
the previous stages of polygamy. At 
least, he said, here was human marriage 
practiced everywhere, even by benighted 
primitives. 

While not impressed by Bachofen’s 
perfervid pleas for the sanctity of mater- 
nal rule, McLennan drily argued for a 
previous condition of maternal descent 
on similiar grounds; this time a former 
era of polyandrous unions made such 
descent inevitable. Nevertheless, for him, 
the origin of marital institutions went 
back to the beginning of human social 
life, being founded on the necessity of 
exogamy, exemplified in the custom of 
marriage by capture. It mattered little 
that such capture was practically non- 
existent or that exogamous tribes were 
difficult to find even under the spur of 
Morgan’s rejoinders. The juristic argu- 
ment had it that, since marriage began in 
exogamic necessity, the captive women 
never equaled in number the males seek- 
ing mates. The morals of savages being 
what they were, a necessary corollary of 
this myth was polyandry. To McLen- 
nan, polyandry was a crude, but none- 
theless real, form of marital union. 

To Morgan’s claim that human mar- 
riage developed from a previous state of 
promiscuity, McLennan countered with 
a complicated attempt to adduce proof 
that kinship terms are largely modes of 
address: vocative forms which in no way 
indicate previous stages of social life, or 
indeed current ones. His Studies in 
Ancient History argued that, beneath 
such verbal cloaks, definite rules of mar- 
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riage always held sway. Of his entire 
critique of Morgan’s position, the points 
which had widest circulation embodied 
this recognition and classification of 
marital forms. The concept of primitive 
promiscuity fell into disrepute; group 
marriage, noted by Lubbock in his Ori- 
gin of Civilization (1870), was generally 
forgotten; and the main emphasis de- 
volved upon McLennan’s three forms of 
marriage: (1) polygyny, (2) polyandry, 
and (3) monogamy. The latter, as we 
shall see, came to be viewed as fixed 
systems, inflexible forms, and, finally, 
pigeonholes. Darwin’s pronouncement 
to the effect that the family, defined by 
regular marital rules, was universal 
began to receive the widest acceptance. 
And, in short, the blot on the human 
escutcheon was thoroughly removed. 

It is curious to note, however, that the 
reaction against evolutionism (and Mor- 
gan in particular) was achieved by means 
of the same comparative method evolu- 
tionists had employed, now providing 
solace for champions of marriage and the 
family through random cultural exam- 
ples torn from context. It remained for 
Westermarck, writing in the heyday of 
mid-Victorian smugness, to marshal the 
comparative examples designed to give 
the final coup de grace to Morgan’s evolu- 
tionism. In a ponderous work on the 
History of Human Marriage, this celibate 
and scholar averred not only that man- 
kind was fundamentally monogamous but 
that so were the great apes and a sizable 
number of four-footed creatures as well." 
The wide acclaim accorded Wester- 


"4 This work, now superseded by that of Gerritt S. 
Miller and S. Zuckerman on primate sexual pattern- 
ing, was even in its own day largely beside the point, 
inasmuch as human social organization is based, 
obviously, on principles other than anthropoid. 
Moreover, while monogamy can be conceded the 
most prevalent form of human marriage, it was by 
no means the only one in the literature of the time. 
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marck was somewhat disconcerting in 
view of the fact that his work was com- 
parative, a combing of the available 
literature for grist to fill the mill. His 
sources were poorly chosen, consisting 
largely of reports of hunters, explorers, 
and random commentators lacking ex- 
pert knowledge. Nevertheless, one can 
imagine the lace curtains in many a Vic- 
torian drawing-room rustling with gentle 
sighs of relief, as promiscuity was routed 
and man’s past emerged spotless from 
Westermarck’s pen. Once again the fam- 
ily was made universal by the simple ex- 
pedient of universal conjugality. In 
Westermarck there was added the chival- 
rous attempt to make the world safe for 
monogamy. 

In anthropology proper the intrusion 
of Westermarck’s sentimentalism made 
little impression on the technical study of 
marriage as molded by McLennan. 
While McLennan had discussed polyga- 
my as a species of promiscuity in the 
moralizing scene, he insisted that both 
polygyny and polyandry were deter- 
mined in any cultural milieu by regula- 
tions that constituted marriage of a sort. 
By polygamy, then, he referred to the 
range of nonmonogamous forms. The 
word “promiscuity” implied a value 
judgment in the spirit, if not sense, of the 
Spencerian holier-than-thou evolutionist. 
For example, he regarded polyandry as a 
fixed type of marriage but one approach- 
ing promiscuity in the moral sense. 
Nevertheless, fraternal polyandry repre- 
sented an advance from a grosser stage of 
marital relation. Thus, the ruder form of 
polyandry occurred when men not broth- 
ers were selected as mates; while the less 
“reprehensible” brand (which followed 
later) was fraternal. In speaking of the 
Nair of India, he says: “I have called 
Nair polyandry a form of marriage be- 
cause, in a juridical view, any relation- 
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ship of persons of different sexes resting 
on contract and approved by public 
opinion—by custom or law—is mar- 
riage.”*’ The point is that polyandry, 
polygyny, and monogamy became deno- 
tative categories, carefully divorced from 
the social setting which provides sex 
status and marriage rules with life and 
meaning. As to what constituted a form 
of marriage, such decisions were settled 
“in a juridical view” with the type of 
evidence required in a Scotch court 
around 1890. 

Since the discovery of polygamy in 
McLennan’s classification, the earlier 
controversies have abated, leaving for 
disputation only the question of what 
peoples are polygamous. A less mechani- 
cal (and more cultural) definition of 
terms like “polyandry” and “polygyny”’ 
has never been attempted to our knowl- 
edge, and the important distinction 
between such terms and nonmarital 
forms of multiple mating is made, as we 
shall see, all too infrequently. Today, 
more than two decades since Professor 
Lowie wrote that “the bilateral fam- 
ily. . . . isan absolutely universal unit of 
human society,”*® anthropologists are 
ready to agree if the nuclear family of 
parents and children is implied. In re- 
gard to marital forms, however, the 
‘Juridical view” of McLennan has too 
often obtained in applying such termi- 
nology as “polygyny” and “‘polyandry”’; 
while the cultural view, the exact native 
phrasing of both mating and marital 
practices has been, at least in a number 
of instances, left out of account. 


THE QUESTION OF POLYANDRY 


Before examining the nature of marital 
and nonmarital mating customs among 

J. F. McLennan, Studies in Ancient History: 
Second Series (London, 1896), p. 63. 

6 Op. cit., p. 78. 
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tribes reported in the literature as poly- 
androus, it is necessary first of all to 
bring our account up to the present by 
stating a number of propositions which 
have become current since McLennan’s 
time. Today, almost five decades since 
McLennan referred to polyandry as a 
major stage in the organization of both 
marriage and the family, anthropology 
is in a position to correct his definition of 
marriage and its particular application. 
This definition, stated above (‘‘any rela- 
tionship of persons of different sexes 
resting on contract and approved by 
public opinion—by custom or law—is 
marriage”), is restricted and arbitrary 
in that it mechanically applies the juridi- 
cal view of the 1890’s in western Euro- 
pean civilization to practices standing 
without the European framework of cus- 
tom and history and understandable only 
with reference to their own time and 
place. To the modern cultural historian 
nothing is more exasperating than to 
read in explorers’ accounts of strange 
people with this or that bizarre custom, 
when, clearly, strangeness and the bi- 
zarre mean nothing more than unfamil- 
iarity with meanings sensible in a more 
coherent account. In this sense, societies 
differ, and the merely bizarre culture 
does not exist. In describing cultural 
institutions, a modern sense of reality 
demands that the given institutions be 
described, not in a flat and two-dimen- 
sional catalogue or classification, but in 
their meaningful setting and in all its 
psychological depth. In respect to mari- 
tal forms, likewise, the dignity of our 
human material brooks no mechanistic 
approach or arbitrarily devised classifica- 
tions based on a single culture. Instead, 
it is the setting and meaning of these 
institutions which impart form and con- 
tent to social activities. 

In addition to sweeping generali- 
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zations in the form of mechanical classi- 
fications of marital types the world over, 
McLennan was guilty of a further as- 
sumption: namely, that polyandry was a 
widespread cultural phenomenon. Since 
the Studies in Ancient History first ap- 
peared, a half-century of diligent anthro- 
pological research has discovered only 
the smallest number of such instances, 
and customs akin to Nair and Toda 
traditional usages are found to be ex- 
ceedingly rare. Furthermore, as we shall 
see, a certain percentage of this number 
hitherto regarded as polyandrous (Nair 
and Toda among them) have since been 
removed from the dwindling company of 
the polyandrous by more recent, and, I 
trust, more discriminating field workers. 
The present paper raises grave questions 
concerning the author’s previous classifi- 
cation of the Ute as polyandrous. In a 
total listing which once included only a 
few peoples at best (the Eskimo, the 
poorer class in Tibet, a few tribes of 
southern India, the Wahuma, Marques- 
ans, Pawnee and Wichita, Comanche, 
Arikara, Kitsai, and, among others, the 
indigent tribes of the Great Basin, like 
Ute, Northern Paiute, and Shoshoni), 
there can be no doubt of the rarity of 
examples for this major grouping of 
McLennan. 

In addition to the rarity of examples, 
Linton has noted the rather uniform 
correlation with hard economic condi- 
tions and the consequent necessity of 
limiting population to conformity with 
food supply by the simple expedient of 
female infanticide, by all odds the most 
effective method short of birth control.*’ 
The suggestion is strong that population 
limitation on the female side and eco- 
nomic scarcity are conducive to customs 
akin to polyandry. However, scientific 


17 Linton, op. cit., pp. 182-83. 
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method demands that we distinguish 
between what may be conceived to be 
preconditioning factors and a one-way 
causal relationship. Today it is known in 
regard to the above peoples that not all, 
no matter how marked by economic 
scarcity,sanction female infanticide. Con- 
versely notall societies lackingin effective 
surpluses allow multiple mating for wom- 
en. The very fact that practically all 
societies of want which do recognize 
multiple mating on the female side of the 
distaff line are easily enumerated in a 
short list is hardly to be construed as a 
one-way causal relationship of simple 
economic determinism. Thus, while the 
association or correlation with economic 
scarcity is important, it is not alone de- 
termining. Rather, it would seem, the 
social recognition and sanction of multi- 
ple mating for women must further be as- 
sociated with such social and economic 
conditions as promote at least an egali- 
tarian position of women, in societies 
where their favorable status is extended 
into the realm of sexual conduct and 
where society permits the occasions when 
multiple choices are made by them.\ Such 
association by no means implies inflexible 
polyandrous marriages, fixed over long 
periods of time with consequent difficul- 
ties for divorce, promoting equality 
between the various spouses of the same 
sex. In contrast to McLennan’s fixed 
idea, a stable form of marriage, or poly- 
andry as classically defined, may not be 
involved at all. The question is, there- 
fore, whether polyandry in McLennan’s 
sense of a stable and permanent marital 
form may not easily be confused with 
customs allowing nonmarital multiple 
mating (extra-marital relations of a 
specific type) for women in societies 
where their status is favorable and has 
been, historically, extended to their sex- 
ual roles? That this has occurred in at 
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least a number of societies formerly con- 
sidered polyandrous, the following pages 
will, perhaps, demonstrate. 


MULTIPLE MATING FOR WOMEN 
DATA ON THE NAIR 

Perhaps this is why the question of 
polyandry among the Nair is still a bone 
of contention, almost half a century after 
McLennan divulged his famous tripar- 
tite classification, using the Nair to 
exemplify polyandry. At any rate, opin- 
ion is divided as to whether polyandry 
occurs among the Nair, A. Aiyappan™® 
and L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer’? claim- 
ing that it does occur, and K. Pan- 
nikkar®® arguing with some consistency 
that polyandry is probably a misnomer 
inasmuch as a stable conjugal group is 
not formed and that there is, further- 
more, no nonfraternal polyandry among 
these people. The more ultimate prob- 
lem of possible interconnections between 
Nair mating and marital practices and ~ 
the position of woman in Nair society 
remains to this day vague and inconclu- 
sive, though there are indications, even 
in the brief accounts of Aiyappan and 
Iyer, of at least an egalitarian position 
for women. 


TODA DATA ‘ 


The classic example of polyandry, so 
called, is, of course, the Todas. Of their 
customs, and those of the Nair as well, 
W. H. R. Rivers, writing in 1916, was 
most explicit: 

Both among the Todas and in Tibet and 
neighboring regions, where polyandry exists in 
its purest form, it is of the fraternal variety. 
Usually the eldest son of a family marries, and, 
as his brothers grow up, they share his wife with 
him. Even if one of the younger brothers takes 

"8 Man, XXII (March, 1932), 78-79. 

"9 Man, XXII (November, 1932), 269-70. 


2° Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Vol. XLVIII. 
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a wife among the Todas, she becomes the wife 
of the other brothers. Jt is doubtful whether the 
recorded cases of non-fraternal polyandry should 
be regarded as polyandry at all. Among the Na- 
yars, who furnished McLennan with his pattern 
of this form of polyandry, a girl goes through a 
form of marriage with a man, but then or later 
consorts with a number of men who need not be re- 
lated to one another. It is a question, however, 
whether these men should not be regarded as cicis- 
bei rather than husbands.** 


While casting doubt on the actual oc- 
currence of polyandry among the Nair 
in 1916, Rivers earlier, in his volume on 
The Todas, indicated the setting of what 
he had called, for convenience, I suspect, 
Toda polyandry. Here a most striking 
emphasis in family organization is the 
insistence of the Toda upon single socio- 
logical fatherhood, a custom maintained 
in the face of wide sex choices and multi- 
ple mating for women. If we then 
follow Linton’s careful definition of mar- 
riage as providing “a stable foundation 
for the creation and organization of a 
conjugal group” aside from its secondary 
functions of sexual gratification and the 
production of offspring,” obviously this 
condition is met among the Toda 
through the fixing of fatherhood for 
social purposes by ceremonially “giv- 
ing” the bow and arrow. The custom of 
deciding beforehand in multiple unions 
who will be the father of specific children 
is clearly one of determining, from the 
sociological point of view, which “‘father”’ 
is selected as the one completing a partic- 
ular conjugal group.?* When once this 
determination is ceremonially made, a 
son born years after his sociological 
father has died will still consider the dead 
man his real father unless, of course, his 
mother has in the meantime changed her 

21 “Marriage” (art.), Hastings Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligion and Ethics (1916). (Italics mine.) 

2 Linton, op cit., p. 173. 

23 Rivers, The Todas (1906), p. 517. 
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sociological husband by an additional 
ceremony. Further, we learn: 

If a man is asked the name of his father, he 
usually gives the name of one man only, even 
when he is the offspring of a polyandrous mar- 
a Often one of the fathers is more 
prominent and influential than the others and 
it is natural in such cases that the son should 
speak of himself as the son of the more impor- 
tant member of the community.?4 


If, in view of this stable conjugal 
group, extending socially, as it were, be- 
yond death and beyond the realities of 
physiological paternity and _ stabilized 
over time by the expedience of a cere- 
mony, we may still speak of the Toda as 
polyandrous, by the same logic, or lack 
of it, one could call the Toda promis- 
cuous by referring to the publicly rec- 
ognized and sanctioned irregular rela- 
tions between men and women in the 
mokhthoditi unions.*> In the mokhthoditi 
union among the Toda, a woman may 
live with a man as would a real wife, the 
children, however, becoming by law her 
socially recognized husband’s; or she 
may receive her lover’s visits regularly 
at home without fear of social repercus- 
sions attendant on jealousy. The real 
fact, however, is that both the unions— 
the seriatim unions in which the family 
constellation (husband-father, wife- 
mother, and child) is determined cere- 
monially and sociologically, and which 
have been called in dead technical lan- 
guage “‘polyandrous,” and the mokhthoditi 
relationships—all argue for a position of 
women among the Toda quite at vari- 
ance, at least in sexual matters, from our 
usual notion of fixed polyandrous mar- 
riages. Indeed, in discussing the sexual 
roles of women among these people, 
Rivers finds no concept of adultery. In 
this regard, he writes: 


24 Tbid., p. 516. 
25 Tbid., pp. 526 ff. 
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It appears that a woman may have one or 
more recognized lovers as well as several hus- 
bands. .... It appears that she may also have 
sexual relations with dairymen of various 
grades.”° 


Later, he repeats: 


So far as I could tell, the laxity in sexual mat- 
ters is equally great before and after marriage. 
If a girl who has been married in infancy, but 
has not yet joined her husband, should become 
pregnant, the husband would be called upon to 
give the bow and arrow . . . . and would be the 
father of the child, even if he were still a young 
boy, or if it were known that he was not the 
father of the child.?7 


A more recent commentary by M. B. 
Emeneau, specifically on “Toda Mar 
riage Regulations and Taboos,’”* refers 
to polyandry along with “the institution 
whereby a man may take another’s wife 
upon payment of a compensation” and 
mentions in addition such customs as 
concubinage, allowable license for both 
sexes equally, and the lack of any per- 
manent tie being formed in the liaisons. 
These practices, together with what 
Emeneau describes as “irregular rela- 
tions,’’”’ suggest that Toda “polyandry,” 
even of the fraternal variety, is so brittle 
and impermanent that it amounts to a 
series of seriatim unions defining dif- 
ferent conjugal constellations in which a 
woman may at different times play a 
role. Here, apparently, Linton’s defini- 
tion of marriage cited above works some- 
what in reverse order, since no conjugal 
groups are formed to persist in any high 
degree of permanency among the Toda; 
relativistically, however, the more per- 
manent unions, seriatim, are the mar- 
riages, and the principal spouses are those 
who integrate best in prestige and over 
time into the family constellations. 


%6 Thid., p. 520. 27 Tbid., p. 531. 

28 American Anthropologist, XXXIX (new ser., 
1937), 104. 
29 Ibid., p. 108. 
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While this is certainly not monogamy in 
the western European religious phrasing 
of the everlasting bond, neither is it poly- 
andry in McLennan’s meaning of a per- 
manent union of one wife, several hus- 
bands and children in common, modify- 
ing only numerically (morally) the oc- 
cidental household. Rather the facts 
suggest a series of seriatim unions in 
which women, contrary to Wester- 
marck’s fixed notion of their inborn 
tendencies, exercise wide sexual choices, 
in addition to indulging in multiple 
mating practices. All this is, of course, 
socially sanctioned to a degree which 
hardly limits women to a narrow choice 
between permanent single attachments, 
defined once and for all, or else the social 
stigma of immorality. This completely 
single standard in regard to sexual roles 
would seem to imply a social status 
equally favorable in a culture as inte- 
grated and harmonious as that of the 
Toda. Unfortunately, according to his 
own admission, Rivers gathered little 
data on the social and economic position 
of the Toda woman. This hiatus Rivers 
fills, like a good many other European 
intellectuals, by assuming a connection 
between what he called polyandry and 
what he mentions in passing as the sug- 
gestion of a subordinate role of women.*° 
However, the reader will do well to take 
this subordinate role with caution; for the 
most part it means unimportance in cere- 
monial life. Moreover, on the page be- 
fore, he flatly contradicts himself by 
writing: 

Though thus unimportant in ceremonial and 
of little influence in the regulation of social 
affairs, women have nevertheless much freedom. 
In general social intercourse the two sexes seem 
to be on the best of terms and I never saw or 


heard anything to indicate that women are 
treated harshly or contemptuously.3 


3° The Todas, p. 568. 3* Tbid., p. 567. 
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So much could hardly be said of women’s 
status in our own society. 


KOTA DATA 


When we seek further for comparable 
data on southern India, we find them 
most explicitly stated in a revealing 
paper by David G. Mandelbaum, “‘Poly- 
andry in Kota Society,” on the near 
neighbors of the Toda. Mandelbaum 
writes: 

The Kotas of the Nilgiri Hills in South India 
are not polyandrous in the strict sense of the 
term. A woman may have but one husband and 
can acquire another only by divorce from or 
after the death of her previous spouse. What 
Kota polyandry amounts to is that the man’s 
brothers have free sexual access to his wife, and 
when a man is ill or incapacitated or in any way 
unable to fill his husbandly duties, then his 
brothers take his place. The brothers are, in 
effect, secondary husbands.+? 


Mandelbaum says that to such substi- 
tute-spouse relationships the Kotas have 
added, as have recently the Todas, forms 
of polygyny. In both groups the father 
is defined as sociological -father, and 
Mandelbaum informs us that “‘the Todas 
have a form of polyandry similar to 
that of the Kotas.”33 The reason for 
Kota substitute-spouse relationships is 
phrased as the “absolute economic equal- 
ity among a group of brothers who live 
together..... The essential economic 
solidarity of the fraternal group is main- 
tained even though the brothers no 
longer pool the proceeds of their work.”’34 
Although this explanation accounts very 
well for what Mandelbaum calls “the 
equivalence of brothers” in Kota so- 
ciety, a supplementary explanation is 
needed to show why there exists here 
this insistence upon fulfilling female sex- 

32 American Anthropologist, XL (new ser., 1938), 
574 ff. 

33 Tbid., p. 583. 

34 [bid., pp. 576-77. 
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ual desires when a man is “ill or incapa- 
citated or in any way unable to fill his 
husbandly duties.” Though perhaps all 
too obvious, it is reasonable to suppose, 
nevertheless, that there are attitudes 
among the Kota concerning female sex- 
uality quite different from the ones which 
prevailed in western European society 
from feudal times down to the present. 
And, in this case, as with the Toda, it 
would seem that the sexual role of wom- 
en represents the dynamic aspect, to 
paraphrase Linton, of a favorable status. 

Apparently throughout this Asiatic 
region which furnished McLennan with 
his polyandry category, multiple mating 
practices include the  substitute-for- 
spouse relationship of the Kota (called 
“not polyandrous in the strict sense” by 
Mandelbaum), the seriatim unions mari- 
tal or otherwise among the Toda (called 
by Mandelbaum “similar to the Kotas” 
and described by Rivers himself as the 
fraternal sharing of one brother’s wife, 
relatively brittle and impermanent), and 
the Nair example (recorded as cicisbeism 
by Rivers and, more recently, by K. 
Pannikkar). That the correlations be- 
tween these practices and lack of effec- 
tive economic surplus impress one as 
being anything but fortuitous is shown 
by Linton for the Tibetan region, to 
which we briefly turn. 


NOTE ON. TIBET (AFTER LINTON) 


In a striking demonstration of the 
relationship between economic condi- 
tions (property mores), on the one hand, 
and the regulation of marriage (mar- 
riage mores), on the other, Linton illus- 
trates the famous Keller thesis in refer- 
ence to Tibet. It should be noted, in 
addition, that much light is thrown on 
the favorable status of women as well: 


In Tibet all arable land has long since 
passed into family holdings. Many of these 
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holdings have become so small that they barely 
suffice to support a conjugal group and could 
not do so if they were further subdivided. It 
has become customary for one son from each 
family to go into religious life, thus relinquishing 
his claim on the family land. The other sons 
marry a single wife, work the family holding for 
the support of this woman and her children, and 
pass the holding on to the children intact. Jn 
spite of female infanticide, the position of women 
is high. The wife usually takes charge of the fi- 
nances of the family and may dominate her 
spouses. That Tibetan polyandry is primarily 
due to hard economic conditions seems to be 
proved by the fact that it is characteristic only 
of the lower classes. Tibetans of higher econom- 
ic status tend to be monogamous, while rich 
nobles are sometimes polygynous.35 


This form, then, is not universal 
throughout Tibetan society. It indicates, 
where it occurs in the economically de- 
pressed lower classes, a relatively favor- 
able status for women—a position which 
they incidentally lose in the upper strata 
of Tibetan social classes. It is important 
to stress the relative nature of their 
status in the lower classes, since it is favor- 
able only in relation to the highly dis- 
advantageous social and economic posi- 
tion of the poorer males in this society. 
A second example of poor man’s “poly- 
andry,” again limited solely to economi- 
cally depressed men of the lower social 
strata, is found in the African example 
directly following. Here also ‘“‘polyan- 
dry”’ is far from universal throughout the 
society but is rather a function in the 
limited number of cases occurring of a 
status for men inferior to the average 
“acceptable” status within the group. 


NOTE ON THE WAHUMA; AFRICAN DATA 
FROM NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Among the Banyankole, a_ highly 
stratified kingdom of African Uganda, 
the Wahuma people are found to allow 


35 Linton, op. cit., p. 183. (Italics mine.) 
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the practice of poor man’s “polyandry” 
among the very poor.** It is notable, 
however, that, whereas two or more clan 
brothers may pool their cows to pay the 
bride price and afterward insure the sup- 
port of a single woman, the eldest broth- 
er is always the one who goes through the 
marriage ceremony to the exclusion of 
any other, and the children are con- 
sidered his.37 

At the other end of the African con- 
tinent, to the west and north, live tribes 
which, though not listed among the poly- 
androus, nevertheless are frequently 
mentioned as maintaining a high posi- 
tion of women and whose economic level 
is far from abundant. It would be 
strange, indeed, in the light of the general 
thesis of this paper, if they contained no 
practices similar to those already listed 
for the Asiatic continent. In the region 
referred to, however, in the northern 
provinces of Nigeria, a recognized system 
of wife abduction is institutionalized 
which, in its final results, bears resem- 
blance both to multiple mating and to 
cicisbeism. In many of these tribes the 
equality of women in sexually and non- 
sexually related roles is a fact of prime im- 
portance. Thus in all the tribes mentioned 
below there is the strong suggestion of 
considerable freedom for women. In all 
the tribes, further, arrangements are 
first made with the married woman be- 
fore attempting “abduction.” In some 
tribes, like the Gwari, a woman “may 
have several husbands and families in 
different towns, living now with one, 
now with another, as she feels in- 

3% J. Roscoe, The Banyankole (Cambridge, 1923), 
pp. 123 ff. For an incisive description of political and 
economic pressures in this highly stratified society 


see African Political Systems, ed. Fortes and Evans- 
Pritchard (Oxford, 1941), chap. by K. Oberg. 


37 J. Roscoe, The Northern Bantu (Cambridge, 
1915), p. 121. 
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clined.’’* In other cases the limitations 
are somewhat more pronounced, as 
among the Teria, where “the runaway 
wife is allowed to live with her abductor 
for one year, and at the end of this time 
she must return.”3® Among the Jarawa, 
the first child born (to the “abductor’’) 
goes to the previous consort, the new 
husband retaining the succeeding ones.‘ 
That women insist upon wide sexual pre- 
rogatives in these instances is attested by 
Meek, who writes: 


The theft of young wives from men who are 
getting old is especially frequent; but rather 
than lose the domestic services of his spouse an 
elderly man will often, as among the Jarawa 
give a young man free access to his compound, 
and he will, of course, have a full claim on any 
children which result.4 


Warji women exercise free sex choice 
after marriage until the birth of a first 
child. Malabu women who have not 
borne children may indulge in sexual 
experimentation extra-maritally; and, 
finally, certain groups of the Yoruba 
allow women wide sexual freedom within 
a compound, provided the freedom is 
kept well outside the limits of close 
consanguinity.” 

In general, it may be said that the 
Asiatic and African data on customs of 
this sort leave something to be desired 
concerning the historic growth of multi- 
ple mating practices. There can be no 
doubt, however, that the similarities 
noted in multiple mating practices in 
Asia and Africa cannot be laid to unitary 
historical connection in all instances.‘ 


38°C. K. Meek, The Northern Tribes of Nigeria 
(Oxford, 1925), pp. 197-98. 

39 Tbid., p. 199. 4" Tbid., p. 199. 

4 Tbid., p. 198. # Ibid., p. 200. 


43 This caution of considering the matter of his- 
toric connection is voiced by F. Boas, “‘Anthropol- 
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When we expand our data beyond these 
continents to widely scattered areas in 
the South Pacific and America, as we do 
below, there is distinct evidence of lack 
of historic connection between the areas 
in which similarities in multiple mating 
practices obtain. To be sure, similarities 
within a contiguous set of tribes (south- 
ern India or the Great Basin) may point 
to common historical roots. Where con- 
tact is absent, however, as between areas, 
and when distinct tribal histories are 
lost in the dead past, factors other than 
the historic must be examined. 


AMERICAN DATA: PAWNEE, SHOSHONI 
UTE, ETC. 

The American data on customs of this 
sort have as poor documentation on the 
historic growth of multiple mating prac- 
tices, their setting, and their context as 
have the Asiatic and African cases. The 
plethora of crudely denotative terms like 
“polyandry” and “polygyny” and the 
lack of more precise information as to 
what they mean in native thinking 
strongly suggest that our work in the 
field of marital (and extra-marital) regu- 
lation is still molded by the secure feeling 
that McLennan’s mechanical classifica- 
tion is enough and that a mere recital of 
his antiquated terminology explains all. 
In this, the present author, as we shall 
see, in a brief and truncated description 
of the major contours of Ute culture 
(1940) made the conventional error of 
applying McLennan’s term “polyandry” 
to certain Ute practices best described in 
a more discriminating fashion. It is not 
too late to make amends, however, and 
perhaps they should be made for other 
American societies. 


ogy and Statistics,” in The Social Sciences: Their In- 
terrelations, ed. Ogburn and Goldenweiser (1927), 
p. 120. 
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At any rate, a paper by Lesser on 
“Levirate and Fraternal Polyandry 
among the Pawnees’’ briefly indicates 
that mating is allowable among the 
Pawnee between a man and his older 
brother’s wife and also between two 
brothers and two sisters.** Lesser states, 
further, that, theoretically at least, all 
sisters are viewed as possible co-wives of 
the eldest. However, the actual relation- 
ship to be followed is decided at the time 
of marriage. 

The Shoshoni data on polyandry are 
more complete, if not clearer, and they 
suggest, I think unmistakably, that 
multiple mating is probably a temporary 
or makeshift arrangement made possible 
in large measure through the high status 
of women generally in their society. 
Steward, in writing on the subject, tells 
us first that among them ‘“woman’s 
gathering of pifion nuts and other wild 
seeds was every bit as important as 
man’s hunting,” perhaps even more so.* 
Elsewhere he states that equal status was 
achieved within the family for either sex 
because of the simplicity of social struc- 
ture—that neither sex was dominant as a 
consequence.** The polyandry possible as 
a result is called fraternal; but it is also 
deemed a function of the family contract 
nature of marriage, seen in the prevalence 
of sororate, levirate, and preferred cross- 
cousin marriage.*? Thus, a widower mar- 
ried his deceased wife’s sister, and sororal 
polygyny is said to have occurred; or a 
widow married her deceased husband’s 


44 A. Lesser, Man, XXX (June, 1930), 98-101. 


45 J. H Steward, “Shoshoni Polyandry,” A meri- 
can Anthropologist, XX XVIII (new ser., 1936), 561. 


 Tbid., p. 562; cf. the equality of sex status with- 
in the family among the linguistically related Hopi, 
in G. P. Murdock, Our Primitive Contemporaries 
(1934), Pp. 344; here the social structure is not so 
simple. 


47 Stewart, op. cil., p. 562. 


brother, and fraternal polyandry issaid to 
be associated. The further statement of 
Steward, that group marriage is unknown, 
suggests as a matter of emphasis that fra- 
ternal polyandry of the above type is 
really a fixed marital form and not an im- 
permanent multiple mating practice, how- 
ever conditioned by egalitarianism for 
both sexes in respect to statuses extended 
to sexual roles. As proof, Steward men- 
tions the permanency of these unions. 
Nevertheless, on the same page,** he is 
good enough to quote for us his Diamond 
Valley Shoshoni informant who ‘was 
convinced that in all polyandrous mar- 
riages, one husband was always away 
hunting.’ Surely, the length of time 
consumed in a hunting expedition, or a 
series of them, hardly argues for the per- 
manency of such unions. Likewise in 
documentation, we are told of the Ban- 
nock case where each of the so-called 
“husbands” eventually married a differ- 
ent woman.‘? This again is hardly a 
shining example of a stable conjugal 
group in the process of formation, nor 
does it fit easily into the fixed classifica- 
tion which McLennan hedged about 
with “contract, public opinion, custom 
and law.” Despite striking evidence of 
the relatively privileged position of wom- 
an in Shoshoni and other related tribes, 
and its ultimate extension to their sexual 
roles, Steward concludes that these prac- 
tices, which seem common enough, are 
due largely to the frequent lack of jeal- 
ousy on the part of the male and to his 
comparative unimportance.’° Why feel- 
ings of jealousy appear to be lacking (or 
are repressed) must be a function, as 
Steward clearly states in the final analy- 
sis, of the position of woman in Shoshoni 


8 Tbid., p. 563. 
9 Tbid., p. 564. 
5° Tbid. 
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society. The difficulty, obviously, is 
with McLennan’s classification, which 
overlooks this important factor, tacitly 
assuming that sexual role is a moral prob- 
lem in society rather than one linked, as 
in Linton’s definition, with status. If a 
role represents the dynamic aspect of a 
status, the mystery is solved and re- 
course to mechanical definitions becomes 
useless. 

In comparative notes on ‘‘Paviotso Pol- 
yandry,’** W. Z. Park adduces data gen- 
erally in agreement with Steward’s. The 
recorded cases, however, always involved 
brothers and never more than two; the 
group lived matrilocally.** While Park 
insists that there is no evidence of one 
husband’s being absent from home, the 
custom is not in his findings of common 
occurrence and is hardly the prevailing 
mode of marriage.’’ Data on “Northern 
Paiute Polyandry” by O. C. Stewart in- 
clude the custom for only five of eleven 
northern Paiute bands on the basis of 
trait listing, with only one reference to a 
nonfraternal case.54 In the main, Stewart 
agrees with the Shoshoni material and its 
interpretation to the effect that simplic- 
ity of social structure makes the rela- 
tionship of both sexes to plural marriage 
almost identical.’* What is meant by this 
simplicity is not clarified, but it is the 
belief of the author that difficult eco- 
nomic conditions (noted by Linton), 
scarcity of effective resources, bilateral 
family organization, and parity between 
the sexes will be found in association in 
more than one society. While it is plain 
that polyandry is not permitted in more 
Northern Paiute bands than allow it, a 


51 American Anthropologist, XXXIX (new ser., 
1937), Pp. 366-68. 

52 Tbid., p. 366. 

53 Ibid., pp. 367-68. 


54 Ibid., pp. 368-69. 58 [bid., p. 368. 
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further question is: How prevalent is this 
form among bands which permit it? In 
his Culture Element Distributions, Vol- 
ume XVIII: Ute and Southern Paiute, 
O. C. Stewart finds polyandry permitted 
aboriginally in only two of a dozen-odd 
bands, while a note in the Northern 
Paiute Records quotes an informant: ‘In 
the old days people would not allow a 
woman two husbands at once.’’** That 
parity between the sexes in status will find 
expression, in some cases, in multiple 
mating is at least attested by the Ute 
data which follow, and which, I submit, 
are possibly similar to the Shoshonean- 
speaking cases recorded above.‘’ 

In a previous publication on the Ute, 
the author stated: 


The levirate and sororate both functioned at 
the death of a spouse in cases where a son-in-law 
or daughter-in-law was so well-liked, usually by 
reason of his hunting prowess or her industry at 
women’s tasks, that the parents-in-law sought 
to keep them close to their camp. If remarriage 
to an affinal were not effected some time after 
the death of a spouse, however, the affinal ties 
dissolved completely..... In general, polyg- 
amy was rare because of the limitations of 
economy, and polyandry, except of the adulter- 
ous variety, was out of the question. 

In marrying a woman who had a mature 
daughter, the husband often took his step- 
daughter as a second wife providing she was in 
no way related to himself. Of all the relatively 
rare forms of polygamy, the sororate and 
mother-stepdaughter marriage were the most 
common.5* 


While the general emphases of this dis- 
cussion are correct, the purposes of the 


56 Anthropological Records (University of Califor- 
nia), VI, No. 4 (1942), 296; ibid., IV, No. 3 (1941), 
439. Note, also, Steward, ibid., IV, No. 2 (1941), 311, 
in which polyandry is disallowed or uncertain in 
more Shoshoni bands than permit it. 


57 Data on Ute secured in two field trips (1936, 
1937) under auspices of Columbia University. 


58M. K. Opler, “The Southern Ute of Colorado,” 
in Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes, 
ed. Ralph Linton (1940), pp. 151-52, 198. 
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present inquiry require further amplifica- 
tion of Ute mating practices and marital 
attitudes. 

To begin with, while monogamy was 
the ideal and usual form of marriage, 
both mating within the sororate and cus- 
toms akin to those recorded in the litera- 
ture as Shoshoni or Toda “polyandry” 
did exist. Their occurrence was rare, how- 
ever, and they were regarded as breaches 
of strictly monogamic practice. Never- 
theless, a word of caution must be added. 
It is doubtful, as a matter of fact, wheth- 
er it is proper to speak at all of strictly 
monogamic practice in the western 
European sense. In the first place, the 
Ute stand squarely with the bulk of non- 
literate societies in permitting, or at 
least tolerating, premarital sex relations. 
As regards postmarital relations, the 
freedom was almost as great. Since a 
woman, on her husband’s death, con- 
ceivably might choose to marry the de- 
ceased man’s brother, it was thought 
proper for her to look upon younger un- 
married brothers as substitute spouses 
for sexual purposes in much the manner 
of Mandelbaum’s Kota, Rivers’ Nair 
cicisbei or Steward’s Diamond Valley 
informant. Where a choice was possible 
between two eligible brothers of the 
socially recognized husband, it was cus- 
tomary for the woman to choose the one 
whose age and social characteristics most 
closely approximated those of the absent 
husband, though this rule was not always 
honored. Similarly, where choices _be- 
tween two surviving brothers of the de- 
ceased were made, the social injunction 
for the widow was ordinarily to marry 
the next in age, if she remained in patri- 
local residence. More than a few inform- 
ants added that emotional and social 
factors entered the picture in the individ- 
ual case and that the choice was made in 
the final analysis by the woman herself 


in accord with her likes, dislikes, and 
desires. A widow or widower young in 
years frequently remarried soon; the 
social phrasing had it that it was un- 
healthy, an open invitation to ghost sick- 
ness, to pine and mourn over a deceased 
spouse. According to two informants, 
instances of protracted, hopeless illness in 
a young woman’s husband actually led to 
overlapping marriages with a younger, 
eligible brother; another consequence 
could be divorce and a clean break with 
the affinals. As Murdock has noted, the 
place of marital residence was also im- 
portant. Thus, in cases where the wom- 
an was an industrious provider and had 
set up residence patrilocally, this particu- 
lar Shoshonean pattern was more easily 
adopted. 

It must be emphasized, however, that, 
while marriage to a deceased husband’s 
brother was socially recognized as real 
marriage, the substitute-spouse relation- 
ship, though culturally sanctioned, was 


regarded as a form of cicisbeism. Substi- . 


tute spouses did not integrate into the 
nuclear family in prestige, in ceremony, 
or in kinship; they were called by the 
term for in-law, not for spouse. The Ute 
recognized marriage to a deceased hus- 
band’s brother, on the contrary, as a real 
union, a form of monogamic union, albeit 
one of a series (seriatim). The substitute- 
spouse relationship, which we earlier called 
“polyandry of the adulterous variety,” 
was, then, not true polyandry but adul- 
tery allowed between siblings-in-law of 
opposite sex—a condition permitted more 
often than forbidden in nonliterate soci- 
eties. The trial-marriage (piwan’napun) 
procedure through which more durable 
unions were effected has already been de- 
scribed by the author,’ and the initial 
matrilocal residence, followed by alter- 
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nating (matrilocal and patrilocal) or 
optional (matrilocal or patrilocal) or in- 
dependent residence, included the possi- 
bility of sexual choices within either levi- 
rate or sororate, as the case might be. 
The consequences, previously described 
in ethnographic shorthand as “‘polyan- 
dry” or “‘polygyny,” are both better dis- 
cussed as cicisbeism or concubinage of 
younger siblings-in-law. Since the Ute, 
further, lacked our legalistic concept of 
adultery as regards siblings-in-law, it is 
as wrong to apply the McLennan classifi- 
cation of ‘‘polyandrous marriage’ to 
such unions as to view them as acts of 
immorality. The Ute have their own 
culturally phrased classification: non- 
marital multiple mating. 

Determining sociological fatherhood in 
the Toda sense was complicated for the 
Ute by a crudely realistic notion of physi- 
ological paternity. Following the idea of 
the male potency’s building up the em- 
bryo gradually, the Ute thought dual 
fatherhood was physically possible. The 
fact that close siblings (brothers or sis- 
ters) were of the same “‘blood”’ furnished 
a convenient rationalization for the sib- 
ling-in-law, substitute-spouse relation- 
ships. At least, informants agreed, close 
adultery could not disturb the physical or 
bodily symmetry of the resulting infant’s 
physique. One of the best arguments 
against adultery outside the sibling-in- 
law relationship (for women) was the 
probability of bearing a child with mal- 
formed limbs or disharmonic bodily 
proportions. Deformities in children 
were laid not only to the carelessness of a 
woman about to give birth but to contin- 
ual lack of prudence in postmarital life. 
While an occasional slip might be con- 
doned, monogamy was clearly the ideal 
and sibling-in-law liaisons the permissible 
exception. And, since initial residence 
for newlyweds was usually matrilocal, 


even the adulterous variety of substitute- 
spouse relationship was not feasible for a 
time. So much for biological paternity.® 

Sociological paternity was determined 
by relationships of a more strictly cul- 
tural nature, the social father being the 
one most important in feeding, cherish- 
ing, and training the child. Within the 
nuclear family, then, the one who regard- 
ed the child as a social and economic in- 
vestment laid against old age and infir- 
mity, and who received reciprocally the 
respect and affection growing out of the 
child-caring function, was the one hon- 
ored by the kinship term for male parent. 
Since elder siblings were dominant in 
both economic and social affairs, only the 
intrusion of psychological repulsion upset 
the balance in favor of a substitute 
spouse in this mildly gerontocratic cul- 
ture.* Thus, both sororate and levirate 
were of the junior type; conceivably, the 
elder sibling rights made dual mating 
practices burdensome for younger sib- 
lings, and few individuals willingly suf- 
fered for long a subordinate position in 
household arrangements. Because mar- 
riage, in this gerontocracy, was one of the 
few ways a relative degree of independ- 
ence was achieved, younger siblings were 
glad to see the makeshift plural relation- 
ships supplanted by monogamic unions 
of their own choosing. Polygamous pat- 
terns were temporary; sororates occurred 
more frequently than levirates because of 
initial matrilocal residence; substitute- 
spouse relationships easily dissolved; and 
mother-stepdaughter marriage, so called, 
soon terminated in the separate matri- 
mony, this time real, of the young wom- 
an. It is important to note in this con- 
nection that Harris’ data on the White 


$e Tbid., cf. pp. 133-34; see pp. 150, 153 (bottom). 
% Tbid., pp. 129 ff. 
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Knife Shoshoni of Nevada are, so far as 
here described, strictly comparable.” 
The customs just described for a 
Great Basin people are obviously (1) 
seriatim unions, monogamic as concerns 
the stable conjugal group, and not dis- 
similar to occasional junior levirate and 
junior sororate marriages in our own so- 
ciety; and (2) sibling-in-law concubinage 
or cicisbeism. The latter form among the 
Ute is imbedded in a pattern which 
roughly equates age and authority, and 
which usually stabilizes in monogamic 
unions for all concerned. So far as the 
Ute data are concerned, and, I think, the 
bulk of the Great Basin material as well, 
there is little or no grist for McLennan’s 
mill. Actually, fraternal marriages ap- 
pear to be seriatim, marriage to one 
brother at a time. Informants who re- 
ported having heard of two brothers 
from one lineage mating with two sisters 
from another in trial marriage, or piwan’- 
napun, insisted with greater vigor that 
such relationships inevitably proved 
temporary and were allowed only be- 
cause of the extreme isolation of some 
family camps in aboriginal times, the dis- 
tances limiting sexual choice. In such 
multiple matings, concubinage, or cicis- 
beism, the elder sibling retained domi- 
nance. The obvious implication in cicis- 
beism, according to informants, was not 
the nonexistence of male jealousy, since 
nonsibling adultery frequently led to 
murder.® Nor could one invoke here 
“the unimportance of the male” as a 
causal factor. Rather, since younger 
male siblings-in-law were subordinate in 
household arrangements, we have indi- 
rect proof of women being allowed as 


J. S. Harris, in Acculturation in Seven Ameri- 
can Indian Tribes, ed. Linton, chap. ii; see pp. 
49-51. 


63 Opler, in Acculturation in Seven American In- 
dian Tribes, ed. Linton, p. 152. 


wide sex choice as men, a condition of 
parity between the sexes exemplified in 
more general terms by the equality of 
status of Ute women, the equality of the 
sexes in divorce,® or the rule, for exam- 
ple, that no one might dispose of a 
spouse’s property without prior con- 
sent. As a matter of fact, the married 
woman in the patrilocal household could 
prevent any undesired imposition of will 
in sexual matters simply by returning 
alone to the family in which she had been 
reared—in Lloyd Warner’s term, the 
family of orientation. In so doing, she 
carried along any property which repre- 
sented the fruits of her labor, thus impos- 
ing hardship on the camp. The fact of 
importance here is that there is no fra- 
ternal polyandry evidenced in McLen- 
nan’s sense of fixed marital type and that 
genuine doubt is thrown on the occur- 
rence of real polygyny. The criteria for 
marriage appear to be, first, its perma- 
nence and, second, the integration of the 
spouse into the nuclear family of parents 
and children. 


THE MARQUESANS: AN EXCEPTION TO THE RULE 


True polyandry, as distinct from non- 
marital forms of multiple mating, has 
been reported for the Marquesans, a 
Polynesian people of the central Pacific, 
by Linton in the volume entitled The 
Individual and His Society.’ Here the 
polyandrous marriages are as stable as 
any other kind, the striking facts being a 
male-female ratio of two and a half to 
one, coupled with an unusually high 
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status for women. Of this position, 
Linton writes: 


The effective power lay in the hands of the 
woman, since .... she controlled not only the 
head husband but all the subsidiary husbands. 
In the ordinary household, where the head had 
simply picked a woman without formal ritual 
or gift exchange, she could leave at any time she 
wished. .... The woman who was herself the 
eldest child had a most enviable position. She 
owned the establishment and ruled openly, call- 
ing husbands at will and dismissing them if they 
displeased her. The head husband in such cases 
was merely the wife’s deputy, who ordered the 
household according to her wish and direction.®* 


In addition, the inspirational priests, 
high in the social scale, could be women.*® 
Pregnant women could subject men of 
the household to taboos;’° and girls as 
well as boys were recognized leaders of 
the children’s gangs.” Finally, there 
were numerous cases of women who be- 
came hereditary family heads.” In fact, 
social rank was determined by primo- 
geniture, irrespective of sex.’ The total 
association of marital form, sexual role, 
and sex status is strikingly clear. 

Among these people, we learn, difficult 
economic conditions are common. From 
the narrow valleys sloping down abrupt- 
ly into the sea, fishing was difficult and 
dangerous. The islands, subjected peri- 
odically to long and destructive droughts, 
experienced serious crop failures, water 
shortages, epidemics of hunger cannibal- 
ism, and sieges of starvation. In general, 
agriculture was difficult because of the 
steeply sloping terrain, taro and yams 
were unimportant, and the great depend- 
ence was on tree crops—breadfruit, coco- 
nuts, and bananas.”4 

As concerns polyandry, the relative 
stability of the household has already 


68 Thid., p. 158. 
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been noted. In terms of the integration 
of the various spouses of the same sex, 
Linton reports a main husband and 
subsidiary husbands, the latter being 
younger sons of lower rank attached in 
various households, thus excluding the 
possibility of fraternal polyandry; and 
younger sons could secede, leaving one 
household to join themselves to an- 
other.’ Thus, a single household might 
contain as many as two or three adult 
males to one female, and well-to-do 
households might add one or two women 
to the establishment “some years after 
the initial marriage of the household 
head” in order to build up both its man- 
power and its prestige. It is important to 
note in this connection that the house- 
hold is distinguished from the family.” 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF THE DATA 


What is striking in the above material 
is not simply the dearth of polyandrous 
examples and the revision, in minor de- 
tail, of McLennan’s classification which 
they on closer scrutiny seem to demand. 
More important, the data suggest that 
woman’s social status and the sexual role 
accorded her in society are related facts 
which find perhaps their clearest expres- 
sion in common in the rules and attitudes 
governing marital and extra-marital re- 
lations. Moreover, to paraphrase Dr. 
Simmons, the status of woman appears 
to be influenced by maintenance mores 
and the family organization, her position 
relatively high in societies lacking effec- 
tive surpluses, and in such cases fre- 
quently on a plane of parity with men. 
If, indeed, we follow Linton’s definition 
of marriage as universally providing “a 
stable foundation for the creation and 
organization of the conjugal group,”’”’ it 

78 Ibid., pp. 155-56. 
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becomes clear that there is little evidence 
of fixed and durable forms of polyandry 
among a good many peoples classified 
under this heading and much evidence 
that nonmarital forms of multiple mating 
obtain. In the sense, then, that polyg- 
amy refers to a marital form and not to 
an impermanent sexual attachment, it 
may be defined initially as connoting two 
or more individual biological families of 
parents and children actually unified or 
affiliated through a plural marriage. 
Among the Ute, for example, the func- 
tioning family is neither polyandrous nor 
polygynous in the strict sense of these 
terms but is rather the individual bio- 
logical family. Where more than one 
nuclear family function as a unit, as in 
the extended family, the unification is 
achieved through parent-child relation- 
ships rather than by plural marriage. 

It appears, therefore, that the marital 
relationship among many nonliterate 
people is not based solely on the exclu- 
siveness of the sexual privilege. The 
existence of sexual freedom, premarital- 
ly, and laxity in some instances postmari- 
tally, is enough to dispute the usual 
contention that sex is the single, central 
factor of marriage. Additional factors in 
the spouse relationship may be such 
things as economic convenience, a- 
chieved through a sexual division of 
labor, love of children, and the desire for 
personal as well as sexual companionship. 
At any rate, such interests figure in 
matrimony among the Ute. In regard to 
residence, the spouse not moving will 
have the advantage of remaining in a 
familiar setting with the family of orien- 
tation; but the spouse moving will have 
the advantage of wider sexual choices. 

Finally, it should be noted that, de- 
spite its frequent mention as a form of 
marriage, polyandry has been reported 
as the norm throughout society for only 
two peoples—the Toda and the Marque- 


sans. Even among the Toda, according 
to Rivers, it is doubtful whether the 
cases of a nonfraternal type ‘“‘should be 
regarded as polyandry at all.”” And, ac- 
cording to Mandelbaum, who reports the 
similarity of Kota and Toda polyandry, 
it is questionable whether the Kota are 
“polyandrous in the strict sense of the 
term.” The question, then, is whether 
polyandry has not frequently been con- 
fused with nonmarital forms of multiple 
mating for women in societies where 
their social or economic position is such 
that wider sexual choice is allowed or 
condoned, extra-maritally, than is the 
case generally in western European so- 
ciety. Only in the case of the Marque- 
sans would it seem that polyandry 
almost universally throughout the soci- 
ety unifies two or more individual fam- 
ilies of parents and children through a 
plural marriage. 

The implications of these data would 
have limited reference were it not possi- 
ble to make certain parallel suggestions 
in regard to the study of polygyny. It is 
the author’s belief that polygyny, while 
undoubtedly more widespread than poly- 
andry, may likewise in many instances 
hitherto classified or pigeonholed in typi- 
cal McLennan fashion, prove to be a 
highly impermanent multiple mating 
practice and not real marriage in the 
sense of unifying two or more families of 
parents and children. Again, it could be 
noted that in certain societies, Ute in- 
cluded, where economic and social parity 
exists as between the sexes, multiple mat- 
ing is allowed equally for both the mar- 
ried man and the married woman, albeit 
often on a temporary basis. In other ex- 
amples of polygyny, as in Linton’s (quot- 
ed above) of the rich nobles of Tibet, 
true polygyny in the sense of stable mar- 
riage actually does exist. The key to the 
difference between polygamy and multi- 
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ple mating which is not marriage is found 
in Linton’s definition of the latter: 


It [marriage] differs from nonmarital sexual 
relationships primarily through this factor of 
social recognition and through the increased du- 
ration in time which such recognition assumes. 
It derives its importance as a social institution 
from the fact that it provides a stable founda- 
tion for the creation and organization of a con- 
jugal group. Its intrinsic functions of providing 
for the sexual needs of the partners and through 
these for the production of offspring are second- 
ary to this.78 


If Linton’s definition of marriage is 
correct, and if it may be applied in dis- 
tinguishing between true polygyny and 
nonmarital multiple mating for men, 
certain other facts may be eventually 
deduced. Certainly, polygyny, if it has 
been confused with multiple mating as 
consistently as polyandry, will be found 
to have little correlation with an inferior 
status of woman in society, or will not, as 
Linton puts it, “necessarily imply a high 
degree of male dominance in the mar- 
riage relationship.”’’? On the other hand, 
if polygyny refers only to a marital form 
of fair duration, employed to create, sta- 
bilize, and organize a conjugal grouping, 
the above correlation may be considera- 
bly stronger. The Tibetans of wealth 
and nobility are a case in point, where 
polygyny in the upper classes only marks 
a relatively inferior position for women 
in this social stratum. Indeed, Lowie in 
1920 noted the parity of status between 
the sexes in the very simplest hunting 
communities, an egalitarianism which in- 
cidentally, he pointed out, did ‘‘not hold 
for most of the higher primitive levels.’’*° 
Simmons found woman’s position highest 
among collectors, hunters, and fishers, 
intermediate in agricultural societies, 
and lowest among herders.* It is hardly 


8 Thid. 
79 Ibid., p. 184. 
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surprising to learn that this status, where 
it has emerged historically, is linked 
notably to sexual role, since the latter is 
one possible dynamic aspect of the 
former. The bearing of this view upon 
Professor Murdock’s statement that “by 
and large simpler cultures tend to be 
matrilineal, more advanced ones patri- 
lineal” is obvious. If it is true that ‘“‘mar- 
riage mores and property mores march 
together,” sex status will be reflected 
more often than not, in either category. 

The data are suggestive for the field 
worker as well. Many ethnologists (the 
author included) have been unduly in- 
fluenced by the neatness and apparent 
logic of the McLennan classification and 
have, consequently, failed to distinguish 
sharply between truly polygamous situa- 
tions (real plural marriages) and extra- 
marital multiple mating, socially sanc- 
tioned. If this is true, the exact pattern- 
ing of traits having to do with marital 
and nonmarital mating practices de- 
serves more attention in ethnological re- 
porting than a mere repetition of McLen- 
nan’s simplistic terminology allows. For 
if role and status are connected in these 
aspects of culture, as in others, both 
must be investigated in their meaningful 
setting. The professional anthropologist 
will recognize, in addition to the dis- 
tinction between plural marriage and 
multiple mating, two further points in- 
volved in the question of multiple unions. 
One is the criterion of permanence or 
stability in multiple matings; the other 
the question in polygamous marriages of 
the degree of equality between the var- 
ious spouses of the same sex. In polyg- 
yny, for example, or in the case of 
Marquesan polyandry, frequently a prin- 
cipal spouse is present among those of the 
sex entering plurally into the union. The 
question is whether more than one 
spouse integrates markedly into the 
household in terms of prestige and fam- 
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ily functions, unifying more than one 
nuclear family through a plural mar- 
riage. In the Marquesan case, they do; 
in other situations noted above they do 
not. When once this distinction is made, 
it may be found to relate to the status 
and role of the sexes. To quote Professor 
Murdock: 


The sociological school refuses to accept the 
dictum that cultures are mere congeries of traits 
assembled by the historical accidents of inven- 
tion and diffusion, and it regards the repudia- 
tion of general laws or principles in the social 
sphere as probably unjustified and certainly 
premature. It prefers to assume that there is 
operative in cultures a tendency toward inte- 
gration, a strain toward consistency... . . ~ 


It is the author’s belief, in common with 
the bulk of current sociological opinion, 
that varieties of family life and intersex- 
ual attitudes will be found in close rela- 
tionship to woman’s status in society, 
and often to her place in economic ar- 
rangements. 

At any rate, we are back, after sixty- 
five years, to the modest contention of 
Morgan’s Ancient Society, where the 
answer was given concerning McLen- 
nan’s book on Primitive Marriage, and 
the latter’s heavy emphasis on polyandry 
as a form of marriage. Morgan wrote: 
“There is no evidence of the general 
prevalence of Nair and Tibetan poly- 
andry.”*®3 We are back, also, to a basic 


“Correlations of .... Institutions,” op. cil., 
P. 450. 

83L. H. Morgan, Ancient Society (1877), p. 525. 
While Morgan likewise failed to distinguish between 
plural marriage and nonmarital multiple mating 
consistently, he realized the import of woman’s sta- 
tus in regard both to marital form and to social or- 
ganization, e.g., pp. 481 ff., in the Kerr edition of 
Ancient Society. As Professor Lowie notes in his His- 
tory of Ethnological Theory (1937), Morgan repelled 
“McLennan’s notion of polyandry as a generally 
significant social phenomenon.” It might be well to 
add that Morgan dispelled such notions in favor of 
a more socially significant view of the relation be- 
tween intersexual conduct and social organization. 
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tenet of current sociological thought, 
namely, that the social and economic 
position of women is fundamental in 
determining their status as a group in 
society generally, and in particular their 
place in marital and family relationships. 
Such knowledge, if demonstrated more 
broadly in anthropological thinking, as 
it has already been in its sociological 
counterpart, will not only make us mind- 
ful in field work of subtle distinctions 
between real marriage and nonmarital 
sexual relationships. In the long run, it 
should aid in bringing society beyond 
such neat rationalizations of social living 
as occur, for example, in the Code 
Napoléon, picturing monogamy in the 
distorted and ludicrous sense of a social 
fiction, legalized for the sole purpose, it 
would seem, of providing a fixed channel 
for the passage of property: “L’enfant 
congu pendant le mariage a pour pére le 
mari.’’*4 

In the total study of marriage and the 
family, surely the contribution of anthro- 
pology will be a sharper sense of histori- 
cal realism than is found either in the 
mechanical code or in the vulgar legali- 
zation of McLennan. In much the same 
sense those who relate marital form and 
sexual ethos solely to economic factors 
will be found equally guilty of having 
left out of account in social patterns a 
vivid and living reality, everywhere 
institutionalized and more or less inte- 
grated—the position of women in so- 
ciety. 


REED COLLEGE 


W. H.R. Rivers in his Kinship and Social Organiza- 
tion (London, 1914), after sympathetically describ- 
ing the attack on Morgan’s point of view, sides with 
the latter in stressing the close association of privi- 
leges, duties, and restrictions with social organiza- 
tion (pp. 6-10). 
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COMMENT 


This paper by Marvin K. Opler is a real con- 
tribution to our understanding of the forms of 
marriage and of the family in human societies. 
Particularly valuable are: (1) his re-examina- 
tion of McLennan’s classification of the three 
forms of marriage, polygyny, polyandry, and 
monogamy; (2) his demonstration through a 
critical review of alleged cases of polyandry of 
their divergencies from the rigid juridical type 
as defined by McLennan; and (3) his evidence 
for the ‘scarcity of polyandrous marriage as 
against McLennan’s assumption of its wide- 
spread prevalence. 

The central thesis of the paper, however, ap- 
pears to the writer to be unproved upon the ba- 
sis of the evidence presented. Indorsing Lin- 
ton’s explanation that ‘“‘population limitation on 
the female side and economic scarcity are condu- 
cive to customs akin to polyandry,” Opler ad- 
vances the hypothesis that “‘the social recogni- 
tion and sanction of multiple mating for women 
must further be associated with such social 
and economic conditions as promote an at least 
egalitarian position of women, in societies where 
their favorable status is extended into the realm 
of sexual conduct, and where society permits the 
occasions when multiple choices are made by 
them.” 

First, in nearly all the cases examined 
of polyandrous behavior the evidence he pre- 
sents for “an at least egalitarian position for 
women” appears doubtful except for the lower 
classes in Tibet and for the Marquesans. These 
two societies, however, are probably the only ex- 
amples of polyandrous marriage in the McLen- 
nan sense and so will be dealt with later. 

There remain nine groups with polyandrous 
practices surveyed in this paper (Nair, Toda, 
Kota, Wahuma, Pawnee, Shoshoni, Paviotso, 
Northern Paiute, and Ute). In four of these 
(Wahuma, Pawnee, Paviotso, and Northern 
Paiute) no data are given on the economic and 
social status of women. In only one (Shoshoni) 
of the remaining five peoples is there any direct 
evidence of woman’s equality in social status 
with man. A quotation is cited from Steward 
that “woman’s gathering of pinon nuts and 
wild seeds was every bit as important as man’s 
hunting” and Opler adds ‘“‘perhaps even more 
so.” Opler does admit that Steward attrib- 


utes the equality of status of either sex to the 
simplicity of social structure. Among the Utes 
the evidence of parity between the sexes con- 
sists of citing the equality of the sexes in divorce 
and the rule that no one might dispose of a 
spouse’s property without prior consent. In the 
remaining three cases Opler has to rely upon his 
own inferences or upon circular reasoning from 
the fact of multiple mating to the assumed 
equalitarian status of woman. Among the 
Nair “there are indications .... of at least an 
egalitarian position for women.’ Admitting 
that there are “‘little data on the social and eco- 
nomic position of the Toda woman,” he implies 
a high status for her from statements by Rivers 
that the sexes are “on the best of terms” and 
that women are not “treated harshly or con- 
temptuously.’”’ With the Kotas a passage from 
Mandelbaum of the custom of a brother sub- 
stituting for a husband who is ill or incapaci- 
tated is relied upon as evidence for woman’s 
favorable status. 

If the data presented do not clearly sup- 
port an egalitarian status for women, neither do 
they offer much evidence for a favorable 
status for them “extended into the realm of 
sexual conduct.” Polyandrous practices ap- 
pear in all but two of the nine societies to be 
restricted to brothers of the husband. (Among 
the Nair, where the evidence on polyandrous 
practices is conflicting, women consort after 
marriage with men who need not be related to 
each other.) The outstanding exception is for 
the Todas. From the evidence marshaled by 
Opler, this would seem to be the one instance 
where “society permits the occasions when 
multiple choices are made by them.” He con- 
cludes: “the facts suggest a series of seriatim 
unions in which women....exercise wide 
sexual choices in addition to indulging in 
multiple mating practices.” The fact that the 
Todas are an exceptional case would suggest 
further research to determine the particular 
combination of circumstances that produced 
this apparently unique outcome in marital 
and sexual relationships. 

Since fraternal polyandrous mating charac- 
terizes all these nine peoples (existing as one of 
the forms of mating among the Todas) and is 
restricted to brothers in all cases but those of 
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the Todas and the Nair, it suggests a clue that 
should be followed up in further research. Given 
difficult economic conditions and resulting in- 
fanticide, the sharing of a wife by a group of 
brothers would seem a rather mutually satis- 
factory arrangement. In this situation it seems 
more appropriate to speak of the rights or 
the opportunity of the younger brothers of 
access to the wife of the oldest brother rather 
than of the freedom of sexual choice of the 
woman. Certainly there is no need to invoke 
an egalitarian status of woman in the economic 
field as an explanation of an arrangement that is 
limited to fraternal polyandrous mating. At the 
same time, there may doubtless be an enhance- 
ment of her status due to the disproportion of 
the sexes. 

There remains for comment the marital be- 
havior of the Tibetans of lower social strata and 
the Marquesans. These alone closely approxi- 
mate the classical conception of polyandry as 
set forth by McLennan, the former of the fra- 
ternal and the latter of the nonfraternal variety. 
In both cases two or more husbands are 
married to one wife, establishing a single con- 
jugal group maintained in the interest of the 
wife’s children. Both with the Tibetans and 
with the Marquesans the status of women is 
unquestionably high. It is not doubtful or 
inferred as in practically all the other cases. 

’ Perhaps a relatively high status for women is 
not achieved except where polyandrous prac- 
tices are integrated into a stable conjugal group. 

Finally, it would be a misfortune from the 
standpoint of research to abandon entirely 
McLennan’s classical differentiation of the 
three forms of human marriage. It is true that 
his classification was juridical and absolute and 
as such hampered rather than advanced re- 
search. His classification needs to be reoriented 
in terms of “ideal types” of marriage in accord- 
ance with the methodology of Max Weber. The 
ideal type functions in research as a construct 
for the purpose of analyzing behavior. Accord- 
ingly, by abstracting from the variety of the 
concrete reality one, two, or more significant 
elements, an ideal construction is created which 
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is uncomplicated by the influence of the other 
elements. Applied to marriage as a permanent 
union and abstracting sex and number of 
spouses, three ideal types can be conceived: 
monogamy, or the permanent union of one man 
and one woman; polygyny, or the permanent 
union of one man and two or more women; 
and polyandry, or the permanent union of one 
woman and two or more men. 

The value of the ideal type is its use as an in- 
strument of analysis and measurement. It 
should not be applied arbitrarily to concrete be- 
havior but rather with insight and with dis- 
crimination. Accordingly, the validity of the 
ideal type does not depend upon the discovery 
in nature of any identity with it or even close 
approximation to it but rather upon the success 
achieved in defining and measuring phenomena 
by it. 

Interestingly, however, the ideal type of 
polyandry does have two close approximations, 
one in the fraternal form with the lower strata 
of Tibetans, the other in the nonfraternal form 
with the Marquesans. Furthermore, polyan- 
drous practices are found with a few other 
peoples where they are not incorporated into a 
stable conjugal group but, characteristically, 
this is only of the fraternal type. 

The Todas constitute also, perhaps, a unique 
approximation of an ideal type of a wide variety 
of marital and sexual practices which are sanc- 
tioned for both sexes by society. 

The existence among preliterate peoples, even 
if in relatively isolated instances, of classical 
polyandry, of approved polyandrous practices, 
and of something akin to socially sanctioned 
promiscuity demonstrates a variability in 
human marriage and mating customs almost 
as extreme as conceivable by the ideal-type 
theory. This is proof of the degree to which 
widely different economic and social situa- 
tions can shape the form of an institution so 
bound up with human nature as marriage and 
the family. 


ERNEST W. BuRGESS 
University of Chicago 


SPATIAL ASPECT OF THE DIFFERENTIAL BIRTH RATE 
HENRY ALLEN BULLOCK 


ABSTRACT 


Owing to the availability of birth and population data, it was possible to study the variation of standard- 
ized rates of birth per 1,000 women aged fifteen to forty-four in a metropolitan city and to determine the 
extent to which specific socioeconomic variables were associated with this variation. Through the use of a 
mapping technique, spatial variation was tested; through the use of zero order, partial and multiple correla- 
tions, a test was made of the association of birth rates and specific socioeconomic variables. In general, it was 
found that births increase in rate with an increase in miles from the center of the city; that, although this 
pattern of increase occurred, its gradiency was not so regular as has been shown by the use of other types of 
social phenomena in other studies. The degree of relationship as shown by correlating standardized birth 
rates and specific variables differed widely. There was a negative association of these rates and the socio- 
economic variables of (a) per cent women fourteen years of age and over employed, (b) per cent professional 
workers, (¢) per cent white-collar workers, (d) median educational level, and (¢) median rental rates. There 
was a positive association of birth rates and (f) per cent workers as craftsmen and operatives and (g) per 
cent homeowners. However, tests showed per cent women employed and per cent professional workers as 
the most reliable variables associated with the phenomena of birth. Data concerning the distribution of 


married women were not available. Therefore, this factor could not be controlled. 


The basis for a study of the spatial 
distribution of births in a metropolitan 
city has been laid by previous demo- 
graphic and ecological researches. For 
some time sociologists who have turned 
their attention toward the analysis of the 
different rates at which people reproduce 
have concluded that such a difference in 
rate is based on the biological and socio- 
economic characteristics of the popula- 
tion. To arrive at this conclusion some 
sociologists have been concerned with the 
rate of reproduction and sizes of families 
on relief. McCormick and Tibbitts 
showed that households on relief rolls are 
distinctly above average in size. They 
indicate that, compared with the general 
population, the relief group shows a con- 
siderably larger proportion of children 
in both rural and urban areas.’ Popenoe 
and Williams concurred in part with this 
conclusion in their study of 504 families 
who had been dependent for years on 
public relief in Los Angeles County. 
They presented evidence to show that 
the longer the family is dependent 


tT. C. McCormick and Clark Tibbitts, “The 
Relief Situation,” American Journal of Sociology, XL 
(May, 1935), 760. 


on charity, the more children it pro- 
duces.” 

Some of these investigators have ex- 
tended their research to include fertility 
of people of different social classes. 
Lorimer and Osborn, after examining a 
variety of sources, concluded that net re- 
production varies according to occupa- 
tional classes, with professional, business, 
and clerical groups having the lowest 
rates.3 So numerous and conclusive have 
been researches concerning differential 
reproduction that the assumption of its 
existence is unquestioned.‘ 

Simultaneously with these researches 
have occurred the works of those human 
ecologists who have been concerned with 
the spatial distribution of social phenom- 
ena. Taking as their point of departure 

2 Paul Popenoe and E. M. Williams, “Fecundity 


of Families Dependent on Public Charity,” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XL (September, 1934), 219. 


3 Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, Dynam- 
ics of Population (New York: Macmillan Co., 1934), 
Pp. 74- 

4 See F. W. Notestein, ‘“The Differential Rate of 
Increase among Social Classes of the American Pop- 
ulation,” Social Forces, XII (October, 1933), 31; 
T. C. McCormick and Paul Glick, “Fertility Rates 
in Wisconsin,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIV (1938), 401-7. 
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the early view that the city is a complex 
of territorial divisions sufficiently dis- 
tinct in cultural composition to represent 
natural areas, they have shown that 
social phenomena are distributed over 
the city according to definite spatial 
patterns responsive to these natural 
areas. They have been able to show, 
through this research technique, the im- 
portance of place of habitation in human 
life. Among many other phases of human 
association, they have shown that crime 
rates, marriage and divorce rates, ille- 
gitimacy rates, insanity rates, and the 
relations of social classes are functionally 
associated with place.* 


INTRODUCTION 


This research assumes the existence of 
differential fertility in community life 
and seeks to extend the list of researches 
that have shown the importance of place 
of habitation in community organization. 
Accessibility of birth-registration files in 
cities whose census returns have been 
made on a tract basis makes possible the 
investigation of differential birth rates of 
areas and classes by a direct rather than 
an indirect method. The main objects of 
this research are to find what differen- 
tials in rates of birth exist within a met- 
ropolitan city, to determine the spatial 
pattern these rates make when they are 
cast upon a city map, and to see how 
closely these rates are associated with the 

5 See C. R. Shaw et al., Delinquency Areas (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929); J. H. Bos- 
sard, “Spatial Distribution of Divorced Women,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XL (January, 1935), 
503-7; “Ecological Areas and the Marriage Rate,” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLIV (July, 
1938), 70-85; E. F. Frazier, The Negro Family in 
Chicago (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1932); R. E. Faris and H. W. Dunham, Mental Dis- 
orders in Urban Areas (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939); W. S. Thompson, “Some Factors 
Influencing the Ratios of Children to Women in 


American Cities,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XLV (September, 1939), 183-08. 


social and economic conditions of the 
areas in which they occur. 

In order to make this analysis, the city 
of Houston, Texas, was selected as a re- 
search site. A duplication of records of 
all births occurring in the city during 
1941 was made from the registration files 
of the city health department. Births 
occurring in the city, but not to residents 
of the city, were discarded, and the 
others were assigned—by use of address 
of mother—to census tracts. Since the 
1940 census returns for this city grouped 
the population and specific social and 
economic characteristics according to 
census tracts, it was possible to use the 
population of each tract as a base for 
computing tract birth rates.° In this in- 
stance three types of birth rates were 
computed. The first rate was based on the 
number of births per 1,000 population; 
the second, on the number of births per 
1,000 females aged fifteen to forty-four; 
and the third was a standardized rate 
based on the number of births per 1,000 
females aged fifteen to forty-four where 
the population for each tract and females 
of each age group had been equalized and 
where standardization was based on five- 
year intervals. A map of the city show- 
ing census tracts within the limits was 
cross-hatched on the basis of rates of the 
second and third types so as to test the 
existence of a specific spatial pattern and 
to indicate the extent to which that pat- 
tern would persist when the factor of age 
was controlled. Correlations between the 
birth rate for each tract (tracts having 
50 per cent or more Mexican or Negro 
population being omitted) as based on 
the standardized rate and specific social 
and economic variables were computed 
so as to determine how much this spatial 


6 U.S. Census, Population and Housing, Houston, 
Texas, 1940 (Washington: United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942). 
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pattern of births is associated with these 
socioeconomic aspects of city life. 


SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF STAND- 
ARDIZED BIRTH RATES 


During 1941 there were 7,420 births 
occurring to women residents in the city 
of Houston. This means a rate of 64 per 
1,000 women aged fifteen to forty-four. 
The white rate was 66, and the Negro 
rate was 53. This differential in favor of 
whites was dependent upon the fact that 
1940 population returns did not separate 
whites and Mexicans in their count. 
Because of the absence of a population 
base, it was necessary to mix the births of 
these two racial groups in computing a 
rate. Since the Mexican birth rate has 
been shown to be considerably higher 
than the white rate in Texas,’ it is reason- 
able to assume that the rate of the latter 
has been raised by the mixture of the two 
races sufficiently to place it above the 
Negro rate. 

When these birth rates are distributed 
according to the fifty census tracts into 
which the city is divided, great variations 
may be observed. The number of births 
ranges from 52 in tract 44 to 318 in tract 
g. The average is 148 births per tract. 
The standardized rates range from 32 per 
1,000 females aged fifteen to forty-four 
in tract 32, near the central business dis- 
trict® of the city, to 129 in tract 48, in the 
southeastern periphery of the city. The 
distribution of rates as shown by Map I, 
giving the distribution of standardized 
birth rates, indicates a definite spatial 
pattern. On the whole, the highest rates 
are characteristic of those tracts that are 
not immediately adjacent to the central 
business district of the city. However, 

7 George W. Cox, Biennial Report of Texas State 
Department of Health (Austin, Tex., 1934-35). 


§ The central business district covers the upper 
half of tract 26 and about two-thirds of tract 25. 
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this pattern appears to be complicated 
by a low-rate belt cutting across the 
northern section of the city and a low- 
rate area extending southwest from the 
central business district. 

In spite of this disturbance in gradi- 
ency, there is still the tendency for higher 
rates to be clustered about the periphery 
of the city and for these rates to be pro- 
gressively higher at greater distances 


MAP I 


SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF STANDARDIZED BIRTH 
Rates AccorDING TO CENsUS TRACTS 
Houston, TEXAS, 1941 


(Rate per 1,000 females aged 15-44) 


from the city’s center. This pattern was 
easily recognized when birth rates were 
computed for areas representing zones 
marked according to the number of miles 
from the central business district. Where 
mile zones of the city divided a tract, an 
estimate was made of the proportion of 
that tract included within a given zone. 
This proportion was further used to de- 
termine that part of the population of the 
tract that would be used as a base for 
computing a rate. Zone rates for the city 
as a whole are shown by Table 1. 

Each of these types of rates shows an 
irregular tendency for the birth rate to 
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increase as distance from the city’s center 
increases. Such a pattern of gradiency 
suggests that the phenomenon of birth is 
not only biological in nature but also cul- 
tural and very definitely associated with 
the ecological distribution of the city’s 
population, institutions, and functions. 
There is no doubt that the element of 
racial colonies is operating to disturb the 
gradiency of this pattern. Tracts 17 and 
23, located near the center of the city, 
compose the main Mexican area of the 
city and thereby increase the rate at this 


TABLE 1 


CRUDE, SPECIFIC, AND STANDARDIZED BIRTH 
RATES ACCORDING TO CITY ZONES 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 1941 


Rate per 
Rate per Rate per 1,000 Fe- 
I ) 1,000 Popu- males 15-44 
Un Miles lation (Standard- 
ized) 
17 62 54 
a 18 53 52 
25 7 79 
24 87 78 
28 99 96 


point. There are four main Negro areas 
of the city. One, commonly known as 
Acreage Homes, is composed of tract 1 
and located in the extreme northwestern 
section. A second, often referred to as 
Fifth Ward, including tracts 8, 9, and 18, 
is located in the northeastern periphery 
of the city. Tract 27 composes the third 
Negro area. It is commonly designated 
as Fourth Ward and is adjacent to the 
central business district. The fourth 
Negro area is made up of tracts 34, 37, 
and 38. It is called Third Ward and is 
located in the south-central section of the 
city. 

These tracts are called Negro areas 
because each one is inhabited by a popu- 


lation over 72 per cent of whom are 
Negroes. They represent, jointly, 76 per 
cent of the city’s Negro population. 
They form the city’s Negro communities 
and are thereby racial islands within the 
city’s larger population aggregate. Since 
three of these eight Negro tracts had 
rates below the birth rate for the city asa 
whole, and since only one was among the 
ten tracts having the highest rates, the 
presence of Negro communities in the 
count did very little toward exaggerating 
the spatial pattern of these rates. How- 
ever, it should be observed that those 
tracts having the lowest rates compose 
the fashionable River Oaks, Montrose, 
Southhampton, and Riverside areas. 
These areas represent the better residen- 
tial districts of the city and foreshadow a 
negative relationship between births and 
wealth. Those tracts of the southeastern 
section of the city, in which rates are 
among the highest, are in the midst of the 
city’s industrial and railroad area. It is 
here that Buffalo Bayou, which bisects 
the city laterally, terminates in the Turn- 
ing Basin. At this geographical point the 
city’s water front, railroads, and factories 
concentrate, facilitating low rental rates 
and, possibly, the aggregation of lower 
economic classes. 


RELATIONS OF STANDARDIZED BIRTH 
RATES AND SOCIOECONOMIC CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF THE CITY 


Since the spatial distribution of these 
birth rates suggested a relationship be- 
tween births and the socioeconomic char- 
acteristics of the city, it appeared advis- 
able to test this geographical evidence of 
relationship by a mathematical tech- 
nique. Sucha technique was based on zero 
order, partial, and multiple correlations 
between birth rates for the respective 
tracts and selected socioeconomic vari- 
ables characteristic of each tract. The 
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variables selected were (a) per cent 
women—fourteen years of age and over 
—employed, (b) per cent professional 
workers, (c) per cent gainful workers en- 
gaged in white-collar occupations, (d) 
median educational level of persons 
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of each of these seven variables with 
birth rates showed inverse association in 
the case of the first five and positive as- 
sociation in case of the last two. Table 2 
gives the coefficients of correlation be- 
tween the birth rates and the respective 


TABLE 2 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN STANDARDIZED BIRTH 
RATES AND SOCIOECONOMIC VARIABLES 


Socioeconomic ‘ Coeffi- PE Socioeconomic " Coeffi- PE 
Variables cients Variables cients 
a) Per cent women 14 d) Median educational 
years and over em- az —0.60 | 0.101 
Cas —0.65 | 0.091 — .34 140 
faz-b — .45 .126 Taz-c .158 
Tab .56 . 109 = .04 .158 
Taz-e — .099 
e) Median monthly rent- 
Tad .126 Tez-a = 
fas-f — .67 .087 — .31 .143 
Taf — .19 .1§2 — .24| .149 
Taube — .43 129 Tef — .078 
.50 119 — .15§2 
Vauite — .49 120 Tea .85 .044 
b) Per cent professional f) Per cent craftsmen 
— .65 .OgI and operatives...... .58 105 
— .132 
Tbe 71 .078 || g) Per cent homeowners} 127 
Tor-d -42 
Tod .87 | .038 || Multiple correlations...| Rasz 93 .074 
Racz .74 | .072 
c) Per cent white-collar Raaz .65 | .og1 
Cos — .64] .093 Raez .064 
Ton — .48 .122 Rese 68 .085 
fea 46} acer -79 | .059 
— .30 -144 Roez .69 .083 
Tob .069 Roaz .OQI 
Vine — .31 -143 .68 .085 
.89 .033 Rass .60 . 101 
Tord Resa 0.63 | 0.095 
Ted 0.82 | 0.052 


twenty-five years of age and over, (e) me- 
dian monthly rental rates, (f) per cent 
gainful workers engaged as craftsmen 
and operatives, and (g) per cent home- 
owners. These seven variables were se- 
lected because previous research had 
shown them to be associated with the 
ratios of children to women in some 
American cities. 

Values secured through the correlation 


variables and indicates their degree of 
reliability. 

The correlation of birth rates and the 
per cent women employed yielded r,, = 
—.65. Since this coefficient is depend- 
ably significant, in that it is more than 
four times the size of its probable error, 
it seems safe to conclude that the birth 
rates of the tracts of this city decrease 
with an increase of the per cent of women 
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employed in each tract. This conclusion 
is further verified by the fact that, al- 
though the coefficient is lowered in par- 
tial correlation, it remains significant 
when the effects of per cent professional 
workers, median educational level, and 
median monthly rental rates are respec- 
tively controlled. Elimination of the 
effect of per cent professional workers 
reduced the coefficient most, but the 
joint control of this variable plus per cent 
white-collar workers and median month- 
ly rental rates yielded the value fo, .5c¢ = 
—.49. When we conceive of the city as a 
functional unity, we realize the possibil- 
ity of the combined effect of these vari- 
ables in relation to the birth rate. After 
combining each of the respective vari- 
ables having dependable zero-order cor- 
relations with the per cent women 
employed, the coefficient was raised by 
various degrees. It ranged from Ry, = 
.77 to Raz = .65. This means that, 
whereas the combination of per cent fe- 
males employed and median rental rates 
raised the correlation considerably, the 
addition of the effect of median educa- 
tional level to this former variable did 
not change it at all. 

Although the correlation between 
birth rates and per cent professional 
workers was the same as that of birth 
rates and per cent females employed, the 
coefficient in the former instance was not 
so significant as that of the latter. It was 
considerably lowered when median edu- 
cational level and median monthly rental 
rates were respectively controlled. The 
value for 7,., was —.41. This means that 
there is only a fairly significant associa- 
tion between these variables when the 
effect of rental rate is controlled. When 
the influence of median educational level 
was eliminated, the coefficient dropped 
tO fr2.4¢ = —.32. Therefore, it appears 
that the inverse association of birth rates 


and per cent professional workers is de- 
pendent upon the effect of median 
monthly rental rates to a small extent 
and median educational level to a con- 
siderable extent. When its effect is joined 
with that of per cent clerical workers 
or median rental rates, only a slight in- 
crease is noticed in its coefficient. Its 
combination with median educational 
level creates no change whatever. 

As would be expected, the pattern of 
relationship that exists between birth 
rates and per cent white-collar workers is 
very similar to that of births and per cent 
professionals. Although its value (r,, = 
—.64) is reliable, it falls below signifi- 
cance when the effect of median rental 
rates or median educational level is con- 
trolled. It remains significant, however, 
when the effect of per cent women em- 
ployed is eliminated. 

The correlation of birth rates and me- 
dian educational level yielded a coeffi- 
cient of rz, = —.60. Such a relationship, 
however, appears to depend upon per 
cent women employed, per cent clerical 
workers, and median monthly rental 
rates. When each one of these variables 
is controlled, the coefficient drops below 
significance. When its effect is joined with 
that of median rental rates the value re- 
mains unchanged. 

The coefficient (r= —.59) which 
results from correlating birth rates with 
median rental rates appears independent 
of the influence of per cent women em- 
ployed. When the latter variable is con- 
trolled, the coefficient (r,,... = —.52) 
remains significant. However, this is not 
true when the per cent professional work- 
ers, per cent craftsmen and operatives, or 
median educational level are controlled. 

These facts as given above mean that, 
although birth rates of the census tracts 
of this city are significantly associated 
with six of the seven socioeconomic vari- 
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ables tested, the coefficient resulting 
from the correlation of per cent women 
employed shows the most significant re- 
lationship. It persists in significance when 
the influences of other important vari- 
ables are eliminated, and it increases de- 
cidedly when the influences of per cent 
white-collar workers and median rental 
rates (Racer = -79) are added to it. It ap- 
pears that the bulk of the variation of 
birth rates between the census tracts of 
this city can be accounted for mainly by 
differences in the per cent of women em- 
ployed and partly by the per cent profes- 
sional workers in each census tract. This 
conclusion differs from previous studies 
concerned with the correlation of fertil- 
ity ratios and socioeconomic variables. 
Although Thompson found significant 
correlation between per cent women em- 
ployed and the number of children under 
five years per 1,000 white women aged 
fifteen to forty-four,? Whelpton conclud- 
ed that the most significant relationship 
was found in the case of monthly rental 
rate.*° 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The author is aware of the fact that 
there are some conditions inherent in this 


9 Thompson, of. cit., p. 193. 


10 P. K. Whelpton, “Geographic and Economic 
Differentials in Fertility,” Amnals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, CLXXXVIII 
(November, 1936), 48. 
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research that may effect the validity of 
the conclusions drawn. The small num- 
ber of tracts from which findings are 
drawn offers the possibility that condi- 
tions might appear in different form if 
the tracts were more numerous. The 
fact that the rates were computed only 
for one year hinders the conclusions that 
such spatial patterns and degrees of re- 
lationship as shown here would be re- 
peatead for other years. Since foreign- 
born constituted only 4 per cent of the 
city’s population, it was not considered 
necessary that they be eliminated. It is 
possible, although not probable, that this 
judgment was inaccurate. Where gradi- 
ency was tested by zones rate, only rates 
for the city as a whole were computed. 
It is possible that zone rates appearing in 
the different segments of the city—areas 
between main arteries that define the 
city’s skeletal frame—might vary widely 
in their pattern of gradiency. However, 
in spite of these disturbances, certain 
conclusions seem evident. First, the gen- 
eral variation of birth rates according to 
census tracts makes a spatial pattern in 
which the rates increase with an increase 
in distance from the central business dis- 
trict of the city. Second, this variation is 
associated with the social and economic 
characteristics of census tracts. Third, 
the per cent women employed is the best 
single index for explaining differential 
birth rates in this metropolitan city. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND THE RISE OF 
SOCIOLOGY IN FRANCE 


ROBERT A. NISBET 


ABSTRACT 


The concept of the social group, the nucleus of sociological speculation, is to be associated with the 
French Revolution rather than with ideas current during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. During 
the Revolution the church as a separate social organization was demolished and the family underwent modi- 
fication, while the state triumphed at their expense. Auguste Comte was impressed by the atomization of 
society resulting from the disruption of these primary ties uniting men in nonpolitical society. He sought to 
reinstate the social group in social thought. The responsibility of sociology in the post-war world will be to 
rehabilitate and make meaningful these primary ties and other lesser social loyalties. 


I 


The influence of the French Revolu- 
tion upon the foundations of sociology in 
France is a fact which has received some- 
what less than the attention it deserves. 
That it is a fact of significance in the his- 
tory of social theory may perhaps be in- 
ferred from the references to the Revo- 
lution which abound in the pages of the 
early sociologists. Indeed, as late as 1864 
we find Le Play citing the Revolution as 
the principal source of those difficulties 
to which his monumental works were ad- 
dressed. In the works of such earlier men 
as Bonald and Comte the effects of the 
Revolution are so manifest as to estab- 
lish it as a strong influence upon their 
writings. 

To suggest merely that the pioneers of 
systematic sociology were affected by 
this event is not, however, to cast any 
light upon the basic ideas of sociology. 
The history of any social science is less 
an afiair of biographical facts strung 
loosely together by the thread of chronol- 
ogy than it is an inquiry into the rise and 
development of the central concepts of 
the discipline. What is important here 
is to show the relation between the Revo- 
lution and the emergence of those con- 
cepts which were from the outset the dis- 


tinctive subject matter of sociology. 
What we are interested in is how the cen- 
tral core of sociology, in contrast to those 
elements which are merely peripheral and 
held in common with all the social sci- 
ences, came into existence. 

In the case of sociology this central 
core, the nucleus of all its speculation, is 
the concept of the social group; and any 
investigation of the origins of systematic 
sociology is at bottom an inquiry into 
the social and intellectual conditions 
which resulted in the appearance of this 
concept. A concern with social groups, 
especially with those groups which are in- 
termediate between the individual and 
the state, has been from the very begin- 
ning the identifying characteristic of so- 
ciological thought. From this nucleus 
have derived such specific interests as 
those embodied in the study of family, 
class, community, and association. From 
it have also derived the basic and distin- 
guishably sociological problems of social 
control and social disorganization—prob- 
lems which have been fundamental since 
Comte. Such interests and problems be- 
long historically to sociology alone of all 
the social sciences, and their rise in social 
theory is closely connected with the 
French Revolution. 
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Historians of social thought have been 
prone, on the whole, to regard sociology 
as a logical and continuous outcome of 
the ideas which had commanded the in- 
tellectual scene during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Such a view, 
the result of an uncritical reliance upon 
the doctrine of continuity, is an errone- 
ous one, for the rise of sociology involved 
a profound deviation from most of the 
ideas on society and man which had pre- 
vailed during the Enlightenment. The 
central importance which is given by the 
early sociologists to the concept of the 
group and to the problems which derive 
from this concept stands in marked oppo- 
sition to the social theory of the eight- 
eenth century." 

Two entities dominated the social 
thought of the Enlightenment—the in- 
dividual and the state—and, however 
vigorously libertarianism might war with 
absolutism, both sides were agreed upon 
the extinction of the groups intermediate 
between man and the state. France in 
the eighteenth century still possessed a 
large measure of medievalism—a condi- 
tion reflected in its diversified legal struc- 
ture, in its powerful guilds, in its com- 
munes, in the church, in universities, and 
in the patriarchal family. It was this as- 
semblage of groups, this realm of inter- 
mediate society, that the philosophes 
were so eager, on the practical side, to 
destroy and, on the theoretical side, to 
eliminate from the natural law theory of 
society. What was desired was a rational 


« This paper is concerned only with social thought 
in France. Any analysis of English or German 
thought would call for an examination of other 
issues than those dealt with here. The origins of 
sociology in France were characterized by a rever- 
sion, in certain respects, to ideas which had flour- 
ished during the medieval period. Comte’s admira- 
tion for the Middle Ages was profound, and to no 
small extent this civilization served as an inspira- 
tion to his thinking. See the remarks in the Systéme 
de politique positive (Paris, 1852), II, 113. 
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order in which the mobility of individuals 
would be unrestricted save by the wise 
commands of the sovereign state.” 

Given the depreciation of the interme- 
diate social groups, the rational state was 
the major response to the problem of or- 
der in eighteenth-century social theory. 
Where the faculties and rights of individ- 
uals left off, the power of the political 
sphere began. Constraint in the corpora- 
tive sense of tradition, in the sense of 
social control, held no place in the natu- 
ral-law theory of the eighteenth century. 
The libertarian philosophies of Quesnay, 
Helvetius, Turgot, and Rousseau were 
directed not at the idea of the state but 
at those intermediate groups whose rela- 
tionship to the individual they identified 
with feudal tyranny. Theirs was an indi- 
vidualism in which the very power of the 
state suggested itself as the instrument 
by which their ideal could be realized. 
Even the family was not spared. Its eco- 
nomic unity was held to be an anachro- 
nism, its patriarchal structure a tyranny, 
and the indissolubility of marriage a con- 
travention of natural law.’ 

In Rousseau’s work hostility toward 
traditional society and the social group 
became almost a central theme. The 
ideal of Rousseau was individual free- 
dom—freedom, however, not in the sense 
of immunity from political authority but 
in that of withdrawal from the oppres- 


2See Otto von Gierke, Das deutsche Genossen- 
schaftsrecht (Berlin, 1868-1913), IV, 490f. 


3 For typical expressions of antagonism to the 
social group see the Encyclopédie (Lausanne, 1781), 
XIV, 892-07; Sieyés, Qu’est-ce que le tiers état? 
chap. v; Helvetius, uores (Paris, 1795), V, 219-20. 
See also Condillac, Giuvres (Paris, 1798), IV, 388, 
and Diderot, (Ciuvres complétes (Paris, 1876), 
XVIII, 7f. For similar views in Germany at this 
time see Fichte, Werke (Berlin, 1845), IV, 403, and 
Kant, Werke (Leipzig, 1868), VII, 120-21, 144 ff. 
See, on this whole subject, J. Paul-Boncour, Le 
Féderalisme économique (Paris, 1901), especially 
pp. 47f. Also von Gierke, op. cit. 
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sions of society. His principal objective 
came to be that of discovering a form of 
government in which the freedom of the 
individual from traditional society could 
be absolute. The Contrat social may be 
regarded as a prospectus of this order. 
There he declares that “each individual 
should be absolutely independent of his 
fellow-members and absolutely depend- 
ent upon the state. For it is only by the 
force of the state that the liberty of its 
members can be secured.’’* The implica- 
tions of such a statement are clear, and 
Rousseau does not shrink from them. So- 
ciety apart from the state must be abro- 
gated. “It is essential, if the general will 
is to be able to express itself adequately, 
that there should be no partial society 
within the state.”’> The constraints which 
are resident in the groups composing in- 
termediate society must become fused in 
the sovereign will of the state. All groups 
and social orders are atomized, all mani- 
festations of traditional society abol- 
ished; the individual and the state are 
the supreme entities.° 


Il 


More than any other event it was the 
Revolution, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, which led to a break with the 
principal assumptions of the philosophes 
and which produced the reaction out of 
which the basic concepts of sociology 
emerged. In its effect upon traditional 
society the Revolution may be profitably 
approached as a kind of embodiment of 
the ideas implicit in the philosophy of the 
Enlightenment. The legislators of the 


4 Du contrat social, I, 12. 

5 Ibid., p. 3. 

6On this aspect of Rousseau’s thought see the 
Introduction by C. E. Vaughan in his edition of Du 
contrat social (Manchester, 1918). See also my 


“Rousseau and Totalitarianism,” to be published 
in the Journal of Politics, 1943. 


National Assembly were no less devoted 
to the rights of the individual and to the 
unity of the state. There is the same de- 
preciation of the social ties uniting men 
in groups and the identical faith in the 
state as the chief means of association. 
The Law Le Chapelier, in 1791, declared 
that ‘there is no longer any corporation 
within the state; there is but the particu- 
lar interest of each individual and the 
general interest’—a statement which 
clearly reflects the influence of Rous- 
seau.’ If it was the interest of the indi- 
vidual which primarily impelled the As- 
sembly in its attitude toward the corpo- 
rate groups of society, there was at the 
same time no lack of appreciation for the 
unity of the state. “A state that is truly 
free,” it was declared, “ought not to suf- 
fer within its bosom any corporation, not 
even such as, dedicated to public instruc- 
tion, have merited well of the country.’ 
As Saleilles has observed: ‘“To the men 
of the Revolution the existence of social 
bodies enjoying separate rights was a 
philosophic, judicial, and political anom- 
aly.”’9 

With the accession to power of the 
Jacobins the hostility to private associa- 
tions and orders reached its zenith. Ja- 
cobin nationalism 
labored to root out and destroy any faction 
which appeared to be lacking in supreme loy- 
alty not only to France in general but also to 
the particular France of the Jacobin dream— 
France, one and indivisible, democratic and re- 
publican, egalitarian and secular. It perceived 


a dangerous enemy in every person or tendency 
that might realize for France any other kind of 


7See Les Associations professionelles ouvriéres; 
office du Travail (Paris, 1899), I, 11 f.; also, the ex- 
cellent discussion of this subject in Etienne Martin 
Saint-Léon, Histoire des corporations de métiers 
(Paris, 1922), pp. 623 f. 

§ Cited by F. W. Maitland, Collected Papers 
(Cambridge University Press, 1911), III, 311. 


Roger Saleilles, De la personalité juridique 
(Paris, 1910), p. 3. 
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dream. It fought regionalism and “federalism” 
and every tendency toward provincial autono- 
my and away from the disciplined centraliza- 
tion of the state.*® 


If the Revolution became harsh at times, 
it was, after all, to use the words of Ro- 
bespierre, only “the tyranny of liberty 
against depotism.” All that stood in the 
way of the free individual and the uni- 
tary state must be abolished—estates, 
guilds, associations, church, even the 
family itself. 

Under the impact of the Revolution 
the church as a separate social organiza- 
tion was demolished and its clergy de- 
clared to be officials of the state, subject 
to election by the whole citizenry. Its 
land was appropriated, monasteries and 
schools disrupted, and many other of the 
social aspects of religion abolished. The 
guilds were destroyed in the name of 
liberté du travail, and the re-establish- 
ment of economic associations “under 
any pretext or form whatsoever” was 
prohibited.“ Education was declared to 
be the function of the state alone; uni- 
versities and schools, largely autonomous 
under the ancien régime, were co-ordi- 
nated in plan, and under Napoleon in 
fact, into a vast governmental monopoly. 
The successive governments of the Revo- 
lution, believing with Danton that, 
“after bread, education is the chief need 
of the people,” made certain that the 
people should receive only the right 
kind of education. Property was no less 
sharply modified, so far as the provisions 
governing its inheritance were involved. 
The government, taking the view that 
property belongs to the individual and 


© Carlton J. H. Hayes, The Historical Evolution 
of Modern Nationalism (New York, 1931), pp. 52-53. 


™ Les Associations professionnelles ouvriéres, I, 
13-14. Not until 1848 were laws against associa- 
tions relaxed. See Léon Duguit, Traité de droit 
constitutionnel (Paris, 1921-26), V, 198. 
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not to the family, proclaimed the partage 
forcé, whereby the father was obliged to 
will to his children equal amounts of 
property.” 

The family itself underwent modifica- 
tion at the hands of the egalitarian lead- 
ers of the Revolution. The abundantly 
inscribed protests of the philosophes 
against the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage tie and the “abuses” of the paternal 
authority had their effect upon the legis- 
lators. Holding that the ideals of liberty 
and equality should prevail within the 
family, as elsewhere, the legislators saw 
little to recommend the traditional fam- 
ily group. Like the philosophers, they 
found patriarchal customs to be “against 
nature and contrary to reason.” In the 
law of September, 1792, marriage was un- 
equivocally designated a civil contract, 
and numerous grounds for divorce were 
made available for the first time in the 
history of France. The arguments for 
such measures, as Rouquet has shown, 
were clearly based upon an appeal to 
natural law."3 Strict limitations were 
placed upon the paternal authority, and 
in all cases the authority of the father 
was held void when the children reached 
their legal majority. Such men as Le Pel- 
letier and Robespierre, following the pre- 
cepts of Rousseau, insisted that the state 
should have primacy of claim upon the 
lives of the children; indeed, they should 
be taken from the family at an early age 
and be reared in common, so as better to 
inculcate on their minds the claims of the 


See Helen Bosanquet, The Family (London, 
1906), p. 108, and Louis Delzons, La Famille francaise 
et son évolution (Paris, 1913), pp. 255 f. 


™3 Marcel Rouquet, Evolution du droit de famille 
(Paris, 1909), p. 13. Divorce became so common 
that in the year VI of the Republic the num- 
ber of of divorces exceeded the number of mar- 
riages. See Amos and Walton, Introduction to French 
Law (Oxford, 1935), p. 69. 
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nation upon their existence.*4 If such ut- 
terances are extreme, it is nonetheless 
true that the Revolution severely weak- 
ened the solidarity of the family in line 
with its general policy toward all inter- 
mediate groups. The family was consid- 
ered no exception to the general princi- 
ple that the individual is the true unit 
of the state and that all social authority 
must pass over into the formal structure 
of the state. 

It was the state which triumphed at 
the expense of the traditional ties of reli- 
gion, guild, and family; social authority 
was transmuted into political sovereign- 
ty. The indivisibility of the state, the su- 
premacy of its rights, the dependence on 
it and it alone of all individuals—all this 
was accepted as axiomatic by the revolu- 
tionaries. The triumph of the popular 
state carried with it a flame of individual- 
ism and egalitarianism which melted the 
restraints and controls of traditional so- 
ciety. Side by side the individual and the 
state were held up as the supreme enti- 
ties; what helped one helped the other; 
and between these two entities the claims 
of the social group were of slight avail. 
The nationalism which emerged from the 
Revolution, the worship of /’Etat une et 
indivisible, was an expression of the new 
relationship between state and individ- 
ual. As Soltau has written, ‘‘the destruc- 
tion of all intermediate groups throws 
the individual back on the State if he 
feels, as most men do, the need of some- 
thing bigger than himself in which he can 
lose himself.’”*’ To many of the intellec- 


™ Phillippe Sagnac, La Législation civile de la 
Révolution francaise (Paris, 1898), p. 307. Rousseau 
had insisted in his Economie politique that all chil- 
dren should be reared “dans le sein de |’égalité’”’; 
and he wrote in his Confessions that, when he turned 
his own children over to a foundling asylum, he 
felt that he was behaving as a true citizen and con- 
sidered himself a member of Plato’s Republic. 


*s Roger Soltau, French Political Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century (New Haven, 1931), p. xxv. 
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tuals in France the new order was a hap- 
py contrast to the ancien régime. All the 
encumbrances of feudalism had been ob- 
literated, and the result was a united na- 
tion of free individuals. 

In the eyes of a few men, however, the 
effect of the Revolution, far from being 
progressive, was nothing less than the 
disorganization of a sacred sphere of so- 
ciety. The dissappropriation of the church 
and the attendant depreciation of reli- 
gion, the proscription of economic associ- 
ations, the laws on education, and, above 
all, the weakening of the family would 
lead inevitably, it was thought, to an 
unmitigated anarchy. Among this mi- 
nority was Auguste Comte. 


III 


In the impact of the Revolution upon 
the traditional social group may be seen 
much of the effective social background 
of the rise of sociology in France. His- 
torically, sociology in its systematic form 
rests upon the concept of the social group 
and the problem of social disorganiza- 
tion. From the very outset Comte was 
impressed by the disorder which in his 
estimation had arisen from the atomiza- 
tion of family, church, and association. 
In his earliest essays Comte reveals the 
aims which were to govern the rest of in- 
tellectual existence. There he writes omi- 
nously of the ‘movement of disorganiza- 
tion” which has agitated society. He 
calls attention to the “stormy situation” 
and to the ‘anarchy which day by day 
invades society.”’ “The only way of end- 
ing this stormy situation, of staying the 
anarchy which daily invades society .... 
consists in inducing nations to abandon 
the negative and to adopt an organic at- 
titude.”’” 

What Comte means by the “negative” 
attitude is clear to anyone who has read 


6 Essays (London, 1911), p. 88. 
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the Essays. Negativism embraces all 
those individualistic ideas which had 
flowered during the Enlightenment and 
which were the driving force of the Revo- 
lution. He refers to Rousseau and disci- 
ples as “docteurs en guillotine” and de- 
scribes their doctrines as “sauvage an- 
archie.”” For the dogmas of individual- 
ism Comte has nothing but distrust and 
scorn. The idea of natural rights he con- 
temns as “immorale et anarchique.” 
Popular sovereignty is no less fallacious, 
and it leads inevitably to the dismember- 
ment of the social body. The dogma of 
equality is unscientific and must tend to- 
ward the isolation of individuals from one 
another. Nor is even freedom of thought 
saved from Comte’s syllabus of errors. 
Liberty of thought is an illogical ideal 
and ‘‘justly deserves the charge of an- 
archy brought against it by the ablest 
defenders of the Theological school.’’” 

Comte’s critique of the Revolution and 
of individualism contains within it no es- 
pousal of the unlimited state. During the 
Revolution, as he knew, a faith in indi- 
vidualism went hand in hand with an ac- 
ceptance of the omnicompetent state. 
Each principle was as injurious as the 
other to the realm of association interme- 
diate to the state and individual. Thus 
he asserts that one of the great evils at- 
tending the decline of spiritual power in 
the modern world has been the absorp- 
tion by the state of functions belonging 
properly to other authorities. This proc- 
ess, culminating in the Revolution, has 
led to an “administrative despotism,” to 
an intolerable centralization of govern- 
ment that has accelerated the rate of 
moral disorganization. Comte is ada- 
mant on the necessity of the state’s sur- 
rendering its spiritual, educative, and ba- 
sically social functions to other, more ap- 
propriate, agencies." 


7 See the Essays, pp. 96-98; also the Systéme de 
politique positive, I, 74, 159, and 361. 


It is neither the state nor the individ- 
ual that Comte is primarily concerned 
with in his sociological system. The Rev- 
olution had demonstrated the insubstan- 
tiality of each as the base of a true social 
system. In its stringent legislation 
against the social group, against société, 
the Revolution had weakened the sources 
of morality and social solidarity. The es- 
sential problem, as it suggested itself to 
Comte, was neither political nor econom- 
ic. It was social—social in the exact sense 
that it was the outcome of a disruption of 
those primary ties of relationship uniting 
men in nonpolitical society. The basic 
disorders of France, he felt, arose inevi- 
tably out of the isolating of the individ- 
ual which had followed the drastic legis- 
lation against church, family, and com- 
munity. It was the hope of rebuilding so- 
ciety, in the sense of intermediate society, 
that led Comte to the formulation of his 
Positive System. That he failed in his 
prime objective, that many of his practi- 
cal proposals frequently touch upon the 
ludicrous, should not blind us to the sig- 
nificance of his contribution. Stated 
briefly, what Comte achieved was the re- 
instatement of the social group in social 
thought. 

One is impressed by the fact that so- 
ciology arose in the first instance as a 
deeply conservative movement. It is tra- 
ditional society which may be said to 
have become, through Bonald and Comte, 
a major sphere of sociological consid- 
eration."? Where the Enlightenment had 


8 See the discussion in the Essays, pp. 292-95; 
also the Systéme de politique positive, I, 122. 


19 The influence of the Traditionalists was as 
great upon Comte as it had been upon Saint-Simon. 
“History,” he writes, ‘“‘has too much ignored this 
immortal school which arose at the commencement 
of the nineteenth century.”” To Bonald in particular, 
Comte owed and acknowledged an indebtedness. 
He grants Bonald the honor of having first founded 
the science of social statics and credits him even 
with the employment of Positive principles. See 
Henri Moulinié, De Bonald (Paris, 1915), pp. 442 f. 
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been indifferent to the value of such 
groups as family and church and to such 
elements as moral constraint and tradi- 
tion, as well as to the whole network of 
small social groups, these phenomena be- 
come central in sociology. They may be 
said to form the basis of its preoccupa- 
tion with social control and social disor- 
ganization. The problem of order in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries had 
been construed in the natural-law terms 
of individual and state. The legislative 
impact of the Revolution had been such 
as very nearly to eradicate all manifesta- 
tions of society intermediate to these en- 
tities. The great achievement of the ear- 
ly sociologist was to rephrase the prob- 
lem of order in such a way as to bring to 
the fore not only the ethical importance 
of the intermediate groups but their the- 
oretical value in the study of man. It 
was precisely those areas of human asso- 
ciation most severely treated by the Rev- 
olution which became conceptually im- 
portant in sociology. The conspicuous 
esteem in which Comte holds religious 
association, the family, and the commu- 
nity, as well as the modes of control 
which these groups embody, is the source 
of that more dispassionate interest in 
these entities which has been the core of 
contemporary sociology.”° 

Without deprecating the more careful 
orientation which the concepts of social 
control and social disorganization have 
received in the works of such men as 

2° Limitations of space forbid any review here of 
Comte’s detailed treatment of these groups. The 
interested reader is referred to the Positive Polity, 
especially the second volume. It is a curious fact 
that, with the notable exception of McQuilkin De 
Grange, American historians of sociology have de- 
voted far more attention to the Positive Philosophy 
than to the Polity. It is the latter work which 
Comte explicitly subtitled “traité de sociologie”’ 
and in which is to be found his sociological approach 
to family, community, religion, etc. European writ- 


ers have been, on the whole, more appreciative of 
the Polity. 


Durkheim, Cooley, and Thomas, these 
ideas must nonetheless be recognized as 
having constituted the very origin of so- 
ciology. The contribution of sociology to 
the study of man has lain most signifi- 
cantly in its insistence that men depend 
upon and are molded by the social groups 
in which they live. It is in this light that 
the differentiation of sociology from the 
other humanistic disciplines may be most 
clearly seen. Political theory, economics, 
and psychology arose in an age, before 
the end of the eighteenth century, when 
the most provocative interests were 
those of the state, its finances, and the 
individual citizen. Not until the range of 
traditional society in its plural forms suf- 
fered the destructive impact of the Revo- 
lution did a systematic interest in the 
social group arise.” 


IV 


It may be observed by way of conclu- 
sion that the continuing and even in- 
creasing importance of the study of the 
social group and social disorganization is 
a fact not unrelated to the French Revo- 
lution. It was this event, more than any 
other, which made certain the develop- 
ment and spread of individualism and na- 
tionalism in the modern world. And it 
has been against these powerful institu- 
tional forces that the family, church, and 
community have fought, on the whole, a 
losing battle. The investigation of the 
manifold problems created by the weak- 
ening of the social group has been the pe- 
culiar concern of sociology—a concern 
manifesting itself from Comte to the 


2tIn his account of the differentiation of the 
social sciences Professor House has suggested that 
sociology arose “when there began to exist in the 
western world associations of persons other than 
family, state, and church” (The Development of 
Sociology, p. 103). In France, however, it was not 
the proliferation of groups, but rather their de- 
struction, which led to the rise of sociology. 
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present day in an ever growing number 
of studies. 

The major tendencies of the modern 
world have worked toward the emancipa- 
tion of both the individual and the state 
from the constraints of traditional soci- 
ety. If during the nineteenth century it 
was the individual who appeared as the 
chief beneficiary of history, the twen- 
tieth century has revealed the one-sided- 
ness of this appraisal. In truth, as both 
Le Play and Durkheim so clearly real- 
ized, there has been a fruitful affinity be- 
tween individualism and statism. The 
triumph of the state in recent decades has 
been less at the expense of the individual 
than at the cost of the other loyalties 
uniting men into groups. The fateful in- 
teraction between individualism and col- 
lectivism which was so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the Revolution has in more pro- 
longed fashion been a notable aspect of 
the social and economic history of Eu- 
rope since the Revolution. 

The inroads of economic and moral in- 
dividualism upon the community and 
family have left a steadily enlarging mass 
of people whose basic normlessness and 
insecurity are tragically revealed by the 
indices of social disorganization. The re- 
sponse of modern liberals has been, on 
the whole, in terms of the state. Yet the 
state by itself is not a sufficient correc- 
tive to the processes of social depletion. 
It may augment its police power, it may 
grant economic relief, it may even redis- 
tribute wealth; but it cannot in itself be 
a substitute for that sense of belonging- 
ness which is the basis of social order. 
However widespread its welfare activi- 
ties, the political state is without the 
power to offer the psychological gratifica- 
tions which come from membership in 
the social group—not, at least, unless it 
is willing to risk the possibilities of totali- 
tarianism. 


The decline of the primary group has 
been an ominous aspect of recent history; 
it is a decline which has been unchecked 
by the political measures so far used. By 
the weakening of the social group, by the 
loosening of the ties of custom, the rise 
of the atomized mass has been made pos- 
sible; and herein lies not a little of the ef- 
fective environment of totalitarianism. 
For it is a fact, made obvious by the ex- 
perience of Germany, that the totalitar- 
ian leader flourishes among the rootless 
masses, among those individuals whose 
loss of social status and identification has 
made them the willing prey of manipu- 
lators. It is in the total state that the 
final decline of the social group has oc- 
curred, leaving the state as the principal 
—almost the sole—means of association. 
In the total state no group, no affiliation, 
may interpose itself between the individ- 
ual and Leviathan; indeed, the measure 
of stability is the degree to which such 
social groupings have been obliterated or 
subordinated. 

The responsibility of sociology to the 
post-war world will be clear and pressing. 
The problems arising out of group disor- 
ganization will have become vastly ac- 
centuated by the action of the war. The 
state will have grown strong by the sheer 
pressure of war; individuals will have be- 
come even more isolated from society 
and its codes. War promotes social dis- 
organization because it withdraws tem- 
porarily from society a whole generation 
of younger men and because, owing to its 
drastic internal demands, military con- 
trols must replace the ordinary con- 
straints of civil society. A population 
grown accustomed to the protective dis- 
cipline of the war state may well prefer 
it to the uncertainties of a civil society 
grown weak. But this is the road to the 
very totalitarianism which we are en- 
gaged in destroying today. How can a 
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free society be maintained except on the 
basis of those smaller units within which 
exist the cultural values that men wish to 
be free to follow? Freedom, be it marked, 
is a positive, not a negative, thing. 

Whatever the relation of sociology to 
the war, there can be no doubt as to its 
potential contribution to the peace. So- 
ciology is, of all the social sciences, the 
one most directly concerned with that 
sphere of society which will have most 
grievously suffered the impact of the war. 
It is, by historical right and present in- 
terest, the social science most intimately 
concerned with the group. The salvation 
of democracy will depend to no small ex- 
tent upon the degree to which we reha- 
bilitate and make meaningful the small 
social units. 


If the basic unit of collectivity becomes too 
large for the feeling of neighbourhood to work 
throughout its membership, democracy is 
killed, and tyranny inevitably ensues..... 
Leviathan cannot be governed by good men 
unless Leviathan itself is built upon lesser 
groupings, right down to the smallest, so that 
power and responsibility and habit of social 
action based on thought are diffused right 
through its members.” 


Here is the challenge of the post-war 
world to sociology. Herein lies the re- 
sponsibility of sociology to democracy— 
a responsibility which sociology has 
borne implicitly since its inception in the 
years following the Revolution in France. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


2 G. D. H. Cole, “Leviathan and Little Groups,” 
The Aryan Path (New Delhi, October, 1941). 
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THE PROFESSIONAL IDEOLOGY OF SOCIAL PATHOLOGISTS 


C. WRIGHT MILLS 


ABSTRACT 


This essay in the sociology of knowledge relates the typical concepts used in the field of social disorganiza- 
tion to the structure of American society and the backgrounds and careers of social pathologists. It does not 
explicitly evaluate the worth of these concepts but characterizes the perspectives which are implied by the 
type and scope of problems usually considered in the literature of pathology. 


An analysis of textbooks - the field of 
social disorganization reveals a common 
style of thought which is open to social 
imputation. By grasping the social ori- 
entation of this general perspective we 
can understand why thinkers in this field 
should select and handle problems in the 
manner in which they have. 

By virtue of the mechanism of sales 
and distribution, textbooks tend to em- 
body a content agreed upon by the aca- 
demic group using them. In some cases 
texts have been written only after an in- 
formal poll was taken of professional 
opinion as to what should be included, 
and other texts are consulted in the writ- 
ing of a new one. Since one test of their 
success is wide adoption, the very spread 
of the public for which they are written 
tends to insure a textbook tolerance of the 
commonplace. Although the conceptual 
framework of a pathologist’s textbook is 
not usually significantly different from 
that of such monographs as he may 
write, this essay is not concerned with 
the “complete thought” or with the “‘in- 
tentions” of individual authors; it is a 
study of a professional ideology variously 
exhibited in a set of textbooks.’ Yet, be- 


* No attempt has been made to trace specific con- 
cepts to their intellectual origins. Only elements ad- 
mitted into the more stable textbook formulations 
have come within my view: the aim is to grasp typi- 
cal perspectives and key concepts. Hence, no one of 
the texts to be quoted exemplifies a// the concepts 
analyzed; certain elements are not so visible in given 
texts as in others, and some elements are not evi- 
denced in certain texts at all. In general, the docu- 
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cause of its persistent importance in the 
development of American sociology and 
its supposed proximity to the social 
scene, “social pathology” seems an ap- 
propriate point of entry for the examina- 
tion of the style of reflection and the 
social-historical basis of American soci- 


ology. 


mentary quotations which follow in footnotes are 
from the later editions of the following books: W. G. 
Beach and E. E. Walker, American Social Problems 
(1934); J. H.S. Bossard, (a) Social Change and Social 
Problems (1934) and (b) Problems of Social Well- 
Being (1927); C. H. Cooley, (a) The Social Process 
(1918), (6) Human Nature and the Social Order (1902, 
1922), (c) Social Organization (1909); Edward T. 
Devine, (a) The Normal Life (1915, 1924), (6) Pro- 
gressive Social Action (1933); R. C. Dexter, Social 
Adjustment (1927); G. S. Dow, Society and Its Prob- 
lems (1920, 1929); M. A. Elliott and F. E. Merrill, 
Social Disorganization (1934, 1941); C. A. Ellwood, 
(a) The Social Problem, a Constructive Analysis 
(1915, 1919); (b) Sociology and Modern Social Prob- 
lems (1910-35); H. P. Fairchild, Outline of Applied 
Sociology (1916, 1921); M. P. Follett, (a2) The New 
State (1918), (b) Creative Experience (1924); James 
Ford, Social Deviation (1939); J. M. Gillette and 
J. M. Reinhardt, Current Social Problems (1933, 
1937); J. L. Gillin, (a) Poverty and Dependence (1921, 
1926, 1937), (b) Social Pathology (1933, 1939); J. L. 
Gillin, C. G. Dittmer, and R. J. Colbert, Social Prob- 
lems (1928, 1932); E. C. Hayes, editor’s introduc- 
tions to texts in the “Lippincott Series”; W. J. 
Hayes and I. V. Shannon, Visual Outline of Intro- 
ductory Sociology (1935); G. B. Mangold, Social 
Pathology (1932, 1934) ; H. A. Miller, Races, Nations, 
and Classes (1924); H. W. Odum, Man’s Quest for 
Social Guidance: The Study of Social Problems (1927); 
Maurice Parmelee, Poverty and Social Progress 
(1916); H. A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems 
(1932, 1933, 1938); S. A. Queen and J. R. Gruener, 
Social Pathology (1940); S. A. Queen, W. B. Boden- 
hafer, and E. B. Harper, Social Organization and Dis- 
organization (1935); C. M. Rosenquist, Social Prob- 
lems (1940); U. G. Weatherly, Social Progress (1926). 
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The level of abstraction which charac- 
terizes these texts is so low that often 
they seem to be empirically confused for 
lack of abstraction to knit them to- 
gether.” They display bodies of meagerly 
connected facts, ranging from rape in 
rural districts to public housing, and 
intellectually sanction this low level of 
abstraction.’ The “informational” char- 
acter of social pathology is linked with a 
failure to consider total social structures. 
Collecting and dealing in a fragmentary 
way with scattered problems and facts of 
milieux, these books are not focused on 
larger stratifications or upon structured 
wholes. Such an omission may not be 
accounted for merely in terms of a 
general “theoretical weakness.”’ Such 
structural analyses have been available; 
yet they have not been attended to or 
received into the tradition of this litera- 
ture. American sociologists have often 
asserted an interest in the “correlation of 
the social sciences”; nevertheless, aca- 
demic departmentalization may well 
have been instrumental in atomizing the 
problems which they have addressed.‘ 
Sociologists have always felt that ‘not 


2 See Read Bain, ““The Concept of Complexity,” 
Social Forces, VIII, 222 and 369. K. Mannheim has 
called this type “isolating empiricism” (“German 
Sociology,” Politica, February, 1934, p. 30). 


3H. P. Fairchild, p. vii: “Dealing with applied 
sociology [this book] devotes itself to facts rather 
than to theories.” James H. S. Bossard (a), p. xi: 
“In [Problems of Social Well-Being] an effort was 
made to consider chiefly in a factual vein, certain 
elements which seemed of basic importance... . . ° 
G. B. Mangold, p. viii: “The author has tried to se- 
lect that which [of factual material] best illustrates 
problems and practical situations.” 

The quotations in the footnotes are merely indi- 
cations of what is usual. The imputations presented 
must be held against the reader’s total experience 
with the literature under purview. 


‘In Germany the academic division of specialties 
prior to the rise of sociology channeled sociological 
work into a formal emphasis. In America a some- 
what comparable situation led to a fragmentalization 
of empirical attention and especially to a channeling 
of work into “practical problems.” 
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many representatives of the older forms 
of social science are ready to admit that 
there is a function for sociology.” 

/However, neither lack of theoretical 
ability nor restrictive channeling through 
departmentalization constitutes a full 
explanation of the low level of abstrac- 
tion and the accompanying failure to 
consider larger problems of social struc- 
ture. 

If*the members of an academic pro- 
fession are recruited from similar social 
contexts and if their backgrounds and 
careers are relatively similar, there is a 
tendency for them to be uniformly set for 
some common perspective. The common 
conditions of their profession often seem 
more important in this connection than 
similarity of extraction. Within such a 
generally homogeneous group there tend 
to be fewer divergent points of view 
which would clash over the meaning of 
facts and thus give rise to interpretations 
on a more theoretical level.° 

/The relatively homogeneous extrac- 
tion and similar careers of American 
pathologists is a possible factor in the low 
level of abstraction characterizing their 
work. All the authors considered’ (ex- 


SA. W. Small, American Journal of Sociology, 
May, 1916, p. 785, citing an editorial in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 1907. 


® Such “homogeneity” is not, however, the only 
condition under which some common style of 
thought is taken on by a group of thinkers. Com- 
pare the formal conception of “points of coinci- 
dence” advanced by H. H. Gerth in Die sozialge- 
schichtliche Lage der burgerlichen Intelligenz um die 
Wende des 18 Jahrhunderts (diss., Frankfurt A.M.) 
(V.D.I-Verlag, G.m.b.H. Berlin, N.W. 7). The 
entire question of the grounding of imputations 
in terms of social extraction and career-lines is an 
unfinished set of methodological issues. In this paper 
the major imputations advanced do not proceed 
upon career data as much as upon the social orien- 
tation implied by general perspectives and specific 
concepts, and by the selection of “problems.” 


7Information concerning twenty-four of the 
thirty-two authors was full enough to be considered. 
Five of the eight not considered were junior authors 


collaborating with persons who are included. 
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cept one, who was foreign born) were 
born in small towns, or on farms near 
small towns, three-fourths of which were 
in states not industrialized during the 
youth of the authors.)The social circles 
and strata in which they have severally 
moved are quite homogeneous; all but 
five have participated in similar “re- 
form’’ groups and “societies” of the pro- 
fessional and business classes. By virtue 
of their being college professors (all but 
three are known to have the Ph.D.), of 
the similar type of temporary positions 
(other than academic) which they have 
held, of the sameness of the “societies”’ 
to which they have belonged and of the 
social positions of the persons whom they | 
have married, the assertion as regards’ 
general similarity of social extraction, 
career, and circles of contact seems justi- 
fied.* 

>A further determinant of the level of 
abstraction and lack of explicit systema- 
tization (beyond which the mentality we 
are examining does not easily or typically 
go) is the immediate purpose and the 
type of public for which they have pre- 
sumably written. They have been teach- 
ers and their specific public has been 
college students: this has influenced the 
content and direction of their intellec- 
tual endeavors.’ Teaching is a task 
which requires a type of systematization 
to which the textbook answers. Most of 


8 The order of their respective experience has not 
been systematically considered. All career data on 
contemporary persons should be held tentatively: 
open to revision by knowledge not now publicly 
available. © 


9See above. A. W. Small, p. 754: “.... the 
mental experience of the teacher-explorer in the 
course of arriving at the present outlook of sociolo- 
gists... . has also been due to the fact that many of 
the advances in perception or expression have been 
in the course of attempts to meet students’ minds at 
their precise point of outlook.” See C. Wright Mills, 
“Language, Logic, and Culture,’”’ American Socio- 
logical Review, October, 1939, for mechanisms in- 
volved in such determinations of the thinker by his 
public. 
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the “systematic” or ‘‘theoretical” work 
in “social pathology” has been performed 
by teachers in textbooks for academic 
purposes.’® The fact that sociology often 
won its academic right to existence in 
opposition to other departments may 
have increased the necessity for textbook 
systematization. Such systematization 
occurs in a context of presentation and of 
justification rather than within a context 
of discovery." The textbook-writing and 
the academic profession of the writers 
thus figure in the character and function 
of systematic theory within the field.” 
Systematization of facts for the purpose 
of making them accessible to collegiate 
minds is one thing; systematization 
which is oriented toward crucial growing- 
points in a research process is quite an- 
other. ‘An attempt to systematize on the 
level of the textbook makes for a taxo- 
nomic gathering of facts and a systema- 
tization of them under concepts that 
have already been logically defined.*§ 


t© This statement, as is widely recognized, holds 
in a measure for all American sociology. Cf., e.g., 
Pitirim Sorokin, “Some Contrasts in Contemporary 
European and American Sociology,” Social Forces, 
September, 1929, pp. 57-58. “In America sociology 
has grown as a child nursed by the universities and 
colleges. .... American literature in sociology has 
been composed largely out of textbooks.” 


™ Cf. Hans Reichenbach, Experience and Predic- 
tion, chap. i. See P. Sorokin’s comment, of. cit., 
P. 59. 

12 J. L. Gillin (a), p. v: “My years of experience 
as a social worker and teacher have gone into the 
content and method of presentation.” J. H. S. Bos- 
sard (a), p. 759: “In the preceding chapters, prob- 
lems have been grouped on the basis of one under- 
lying fact or condition. Obviously, this is an arbi- 
trary procedure which can be justified only on the 
basis of pedagogical expedience”; p. xi: “The... . 
is the method followed. ... . By way of defense, this 
seems simpler and pedagogically preferable”’; p. xii: 
“The decision to omit them was made. . . . second, 
because in an increasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities, these particular fields are dealt with in 
separate courses.” 


13 Cf. Fritz Mauthner, Aristotle, for the pedagogic 
character of the taxonomic logic of Aristotle. H. P. 
Fairchild, pp. 6-7: “. ... the essential features of 
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The research possibilities of concepts are 
not as important as is the putting of the 
accumulated factual details into some 
some sort of order. 


But, even though the perspectives of 
these texts are usually not explicit, the 
facts selected for treatment are not “ran- 
dom.” /One way to grasp the perspective 
within which they do lie is to analyze the 
scope and character of their problems. 
What, then, are the selecting and organ- 
izing principles to be extracted from the 
range and content of these texts? What 
types of fact come within their field of 
attention? 


The direction is definitely toward 
particular “‘practical problems’’—prob- 
lems of “everyday life.’** The ideal of 


the scientific method ....are three in number. 
First, the accumulation of facts... .. Second, the 
arrangement or classification of these facts according 
to some predetermined logical basis of classification. 
....” J. H.S. Bossard (a), p. 34: “It is the present 
contention that the scientific study of social prob- 
lems which confines itself to mere description and 
classification serves a useful purpose.” 


4M. A. Elliott, American Sociological Review, 
June, 1941, p. 317: “The only problems which need 
concern the sociologists’ theories and research are 
the real, practical problems of everyday living.” 
Queen and Gruener, p. 42: “{In contradistinction to 
scientific problems] social problems . . . . pertain di- 
rectly to everyday life... .. Their concern is usually 
‘practical,’ and often personal.” J. H. S. Bossard (a), 
p. 32: “Frankly, applied sociology is utilitarian. It 
is concerned with practical problems and purposes.” 
Gillette and Reinhardt, p. 22: “The study of social 
problems constitutes the heart of. sociology as a 
science... .. Even so-calléd ‘pure’ sociology, or 
theoretical sociology, mpre and more devotes itself 
to these practical problems of society.” 

On the other hand, such writers as Ellwood, rising 
to a very high level of abstraction, conceive formally 
of “the social problem.”’ C. A. Ellwood (a), pp. 13- 
14: “Some of us, at least, are beginning to perceive 
that the social problem is now, what it has been in 
all ages, namely, the problem of the relations of men 


to one another. It is the problem of human living to- © 


gether, and cannot be confined to any statement in 
economic, eugenic or other one-sided terms. . . . it is 
as broad as humanity and human nature..... Such a 
statement [in terms of one set of factors] obscures the 
real nature of the problem, and may lead to danger- 
ous, one-sided attempts at its solution.”’ In terms of 
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practicality, of not being “utopian,” 
operated, in conjunction with other 
factors, as a polemic against the “philos- 
ophy of history” brought into American 
sociology by men trained in Germany; 
this polemic implemented the drive to 
lower levels of abstraction. A view of 
isolated and immediate problems as the 
“real”’ problems may well be character- 
istic of a society rapidly growing and ex- 
panding, as America was in the nine- 
teenth century and, ideologically, in the 
early twentieth century. The depictive 
mode of speech and the heavy journalis- 
tic “survey” are intellectual concomi- 
tants of an expanding society in which 
new routines are rising and cities are 
being built."* Such an approach is then 
sanctioned with canons of what consti- 
tutes real knowledge; the practice of the 
detailed and cpmplete empiricism of the 
survey is justified by an epistemology of 
gross descrip#ion. These norms of ade- 
quate knowl : ge linger in an academic 
tradition to mold the work of its bearers. 
‘The emphasis upon fragmentary,” prac- 
social and intellectual orientation, both ways of 


conceiving of “social problems’ are similar in that 
neither is of a sort usable in collective action which 


' proceeds against, rather than well within, more or 


less tolerated channels. 


'sSee H. D. Lasswell, Politics (1936), p. 148; 
K. Mannheim, of. cit., pp. 30-31; and Ideology and 
Utopia, pp. 228-20. 

6 Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 44: “There are 
hundredsof social problems, big and little.” Queen and 
Gruener, p. 171: “We present here some of the prob- 
lems of day by day living encountered by diabetics 
and cardiacs.” J. H. S. Bossard (a), p. 33: “Certain 
particular social problems are coming to be reserved 
for applied sociology. Their selection hasbeen deter- 
mined less by logic or principle than by accident and 
historical development”; p. 44: “The more one deals 
with life’s problems at first hand, the more one is 
impressed with their concreteness, their specificity, 
and their infinite variety.” Gillette and Reinhardt, 
p. 14: “From almost any point of view there must 
be a large number of social problems today”’; p. 15: 
“This book is a treatise on a large number of social 
problems. It does not claim to consider them all. It 
repeatedly recognizes the plurality of problems in its 
treatment of the great problems.” 
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tical problems tends to atomize social 
objectives. The studies so informed are 
not integrated into designs comprehen- 
sive enough to serve collective action, 


granted the power and intent to realize 


such action. 
One of the pervasive ways of defining 
“problems” or of detecting “disorgani- 


“zation” is in terms of deviation from . 


norms. The “‘norms” so used are usually 
held to be the standards of “society.” 
Later we shall see to what type of society 
they are oriented. In the absence of 
studies of specific norms themselves this 
mode of problematization shifts the re- 
sponsibility of “taking a stand” away 
from the thinker and gives a “‘demo- 


cratic’”’ rationale to his Ration- ° 


ally, it would seem that those who ac- 
cept this approach to “disorganization” 
would immediately examine these norms 
themselves. It is significant that, given 
their interest in reforming society, which 
is usually avowed, these writers typically 
assume the norms which they use and 
often tacitly sanction them."* There are 


7 C. M. Rosenquist, p. 19: “. . . . popular recog- 
nition of any social condition or process as bad, fol- 
lowed by any attempt to eliminate or cure it, serves 
as a criterion for its inclusion in a study of social 
problems. The writer merely accepts the judgment 
of public opinion. This is the method to be followed 
in this book.” E. T. Devine (a), in Note to the Sec- 
ond Edition: “The object of Social Economy is that 
each shall be able to live as nearly as possible a nor- 
mal life according to the standard of the period and 
the community.” 


18 C. M. Rosenquist, p. 19: “Perhaps we may be 
on solid ground through a recognition of the capital- 
ist system and its accompaniments as normal. We 
may then deal with its several parts, treating as 
problems those which do not function smoothly. 
This, it seerns, is what the more reputable sociologist 
actually does.” H. P. Fairchild, p. 59: “. . . . some 
of the social conditions which are the natural and 
consistent outcome of an individualistic-capitalistic 
organization of industry, and hence are to be con- 
sidered as normal in modern societies.”” Examination 
of discussions of such items as poverty in most of the 
texts confirms this assertion. J. L. Gillin (a), p. 495: 
“For serious depressions carefully planned unem- 
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few attempts to explain deviations from 
norms in terms of the norms themselves, 
and no rigorous facing of the implications 
of the fact that social transformations 
would involve shifts in them. 


' The easy way to meet the question of 
why norms are violated is in terms of 
biological impulses which break through 
“societal restrictions.’”’ A paste-pot ec- 
lectic psychology provides a rationale 
for this facile analysis.!? Thus, more 
comp7ehensive problematization is 
blocked by a biological theory of social 
deviation. And the “explanation” of 
deviations can be put in terms of a re- 
quirement for more “‘socialization.”’ “‘So- 
cialization” is either undefined, used asa 
moral epithet, or implies norms which are 
themselves without definition. The focus 
on “the facts” takes no cognizance of the 
normative structures within which they 
lie. 

The texts tend either to be “apolit- 
ical’? or to aspire to a “democratic” 
opportunism.” When the political sphere 


ployment relief schemes should be formulated before 
the depression is felt.” 


19 That is, an eclecticism that does not analyze in 
any adequate way the elements and theories which 
it seeks to combine. Cf. Reuter’s critique, American 
Journal of Sociology, November, 1940, pp. 293-304. 


20. C. Hayes in the Introduction to H. A. 
Miller, p. x: “Not political action, the inadequacy 
of which Professor Eldridge (Political Action) has 
shown, nor revolution, the pathological character of 
which Professor Sorokin has demonstrated, but so- 
cial interaction, the causal efficiency of human rela- 
tionships, is the predominant factor in securing both 
order and progress.” 


21 J. H.S. Bossard (a), pp. 14-15: “The construc- 
tive approach . . .. may be summarized in one sen- 
tence: It is always possible to do something... . . 
Such an approach represents in welfare work that 
hopelessly incurable optimism which in political life 
we call democracy.” Gillette and Reinhardt, pp. 
16-17: “There are no certain rules to be followed 
step by step in the discovery of the solution. Our 
best recourse is to employ scientific methods rigidly 
at every step .... because of uncertain factors al- 
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is discussed, its pathological phases are 
usually stated in terms of “the anti- 
social,” or of “corruption,” etc.” In 
another form the political is tacitly iden- 
tified with the proper functioning of the 
current and unexamined political order; 
it is especially likely to be identified with 
a legal process or the administration of 
laws.?3 If the “norms’’ were examined, 
the investigator would perhaps be carried 
to see total structures of norms and to 
relate these to distributions of power. 
Such a structural point of sight is not 
usually achieved,The level of abstrac- 
tion does not rise to permit examination 
of these normative structures them- 
selves, or of why they come to be trans- 
gressed, or of their political implications. 
Instead, this literature discusses many 


ways present, we never can be sure that our con- 
clusions are more than approximations of the truth. 
.... Since we cannot completely control their ac- 
tivities . . . . our cures must be partial and approxi- 
mate.”’ One type of link between democratic ideol- 
ogy and social pathology is shown in the following 
quotation, wherein a condition that deviates from 
the former is called pathological; the quotation also 
indicates a typical shying-away from all orders of 
domination other than that type legitimated tradi- 
tionally, which is left open: H. A. Miller, p. 32: 


“When certain . . . . psycho-pathological conditions 
are found, we may postulate an abnormal relation- 
ship as a cause... . the particular form of pathol- 


ogy which is involved in our problem may be called 
the oppression psychosis. Oppression is the domina- 
tion of one group by another.”’ G. V. Price, review- 
ing Queen and Gruener, Social Forces, May, 1941, 
p. 566: “Without using the word democracy in the 
doctrinal sense the authors have shown what its 
utilities are in reducing pathologies.” 


22M. A. Elliott and F. Merrill, p. 28: “The path- 
ological phases of the political process include such 
anti-social behavior as delinquency, crime, disorder, 
revolt, and revolution. Corrupt political activity is 
an important example of such malfunctioning.” 


23 Note the identification of “political action” 
with legislation: Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 94: 
“Tt is an American practice to attempt to solve any 
and every sort of social problem through political 
action. As a result, our statute-books are loaded 
with ‘dead-letter’ laws that are not enforced simply 
because public opinion does not respect them, nor 
does it feel responsible for them.” 


kinds of apparently unrelated “situ- 
ations.” 

About the time W. I. Thomas stated 
the vocabulary of the situational ap- 
proach, a social worker was finding it 
congenial and useful. In M. E. Rich- 
mond’s_ influential Social Diagnosis 
(1917) we gain a clue as to why pathol- 
ogists tend to slip past structure to focus 
on isolated situations, why there is a 
tendency for problems to be considered 
as problems of individuals,?4 and why 
sequences of situations were not seen as 
linked into structures: 


Social diagnosis .... may be described as 
the attempt to make as exact a definition as 
possible of the situation and personality of a 
human being in some social need—of his situa- 
tion and personality, that is, in relation to the 
other human beings upon whom he in any way 
depends or who depend upon him, and in rela- 
tion also to the social institutions of his com- 
munity.*5 


This kind of formulation has been widely 
applied to isolated “problems” addressed 
by sociologists.2® And the “situational 
approach” has an affinity with other 
elements which characterize their general 
perspective.?7 


24 J. L. Gillin (a), p. 13: “Experience shows that 
rehabilitation is possible only when each case of pov- 
erty or dependency is taken separately and its diffi- 
culties handled with strict regard for all the attend- 
ant circumstances... .. It must be done in terms of 
the individual, for . . . . it cannot be done en masse.” 


2s Richmond, p. 357; see also pp. 51 and 62. 


26]. H. S. Bossard (a), p. 3: “Social problems 
consist of (a) a social situation, (b) which are. .... 
Gillette and Reinhardt, p. 15: “A social problem is a 
situation, confronting a group... .. 


27 J. H.S. Bossard (a), p. 57: “. . . . the emphasis 
in our social thinking upon the situation as a unit of 
experience, as ‘an aggregate of interactive and inter- 
dependent factors of personality and circumstance,’ 
is in essence a recognition of the idea of the emergent. 
. . « . Queen recognizes the implications of the situa- 
tional approach very clearly in these words: ‘For 
purposes of sociological analysis, a situation consists 
in relationships between persons viewed as a cross 
section of human experience, constantly changing. 
.... Thus we make of the concept “situation” an 
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- Present institutions train several types 

of persons—such as judges and social 
workers—to think in terms of “situ- 
ations.”** Their activities and mental 
outlook are set within the existent norms 
of society ; in their professional work they 
tend to have an occupationally trained 
incapacity to rise above series of ‘‘cases.”’ 
It is in part through such concepts as 
“situation” and through such methods as 
“the case approach’? that social pathol- 
ogists have been intellectually tied to 
social work with its occupational position 
and political limitations. And, again, 
the similarity of origin and the probable 
lack of any continuous “class experience”’ 
of the group of thinkers decrease their 
chances to see social structures rather 
than a scatter of situations. The medi- 
ums of experience and _ orientation 
through which they respectively view 
society are too similar, too homogeneous, 
to permit the clash of diverse angles 
which, through controversy, might lead 
to the construction of a whole. 

The paramount fact of immigration in 
American culture, with each wave of 
immigrants displacing the lower-class 
position of former waves and raising 
the position of the earlier immigrants, 
also tends to obscure structural and class 


positions.3° Thus, instead of positional - 


issues, pathologists typically see problems 
in terms of an individual, such as an im- 


intellectual tool’” (S. Queen, “Some Problems of 
the Situational Approach,” Social Forces, June, 
1931, p. 481). 


28 See K. Mannheim, Man and Society, p. 305. 


29 (Queen, Bodenhafer, and Harper, p. viii: Edi- 
tor’s Note by S. Eldridge: “The present volume 
.... features the case approach to social problems.” 


3° Note the lack of structure in the conception of 
“class”: Gillette and Reinhardt, p. 177: “Viewing 
the matter historically, then, it appears that the 
chief cause of rigid class systems of society with their 
attendant evils is the prolonged concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a relatively few persons.” 
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migrant, ‘‘adjusting” to a milieu* or 
being ‘‘assimilated’” or Americanized. 
Instead of problems of class structure 
involving immigration, the tendency has 
been to institute problems in terms of 
immigration involving the nationalist 
assimilation of individuals. The fact that 
some individuals haye had opportunities 
to rise in the American hierarchy de- 
creases the chance fully to see the ceilings 
of class. Under these conditions such 
structures are seen as fluctuating and un- 
substantial and are likely to be explained 
not in terms of class position but in terms 
of status attitudes. 

Another element that tends to obviate 
an analytic view of structure is the em- 
phasis upon the “processual” and “or- 
ganic” character of society. In Cooley, 
whose influence on these books is deci- 
sive, one gets a highly formal, many- 
sided fluidity where “nothing is fixed or 
independent, everything is plastic and 
takes influence as well as gives it.’’33 
From the standpoint of political action, 
such a view may mean a reformism deal- 
ing with masses of detail and furthers a 
tendency to be apolitical. There can be 
no bases or points of entry for larger 
social action in a structureless flux. The 
view is buttressed epistemologically with 
an emotionalized animus against “‘partic- 
ularism” and with the intense approval 
of the safe, if colorless, “‘multiple-factor’’ 
view of causation.4 The liberal “multi- 
ple-factor” view does not lead to a con- 
ception of causation which would permit 


3t See below, the concept of “adjustment.” 


3? Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 59: “The most 
fundamental cause of class and group conflict is the 
attitude of superority on the part of one class, or 
group, toward another.” 


33 The Social Process, pp. 44-45. 


34 Elliott and Merrill, p. 38: “One of the most 
significant concepts in the understanding of social 
problems is the idea of multiple causation.” 
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points of entry for broader types of 
action, especially political action.*’ No 
set of underlying structural shifts is 
given which might be open to manipula- 
tion, at key points, and which, like the 
fact of private property in a corporate 
economy, might be seen as efficacious in 
producing many “problems.” If one 
fragmentalizes society into “factors,”’ 
into elemental bits, naturally one will 
then need quite a few of them to account 
for something,*° and one can never be 
sure they are all in. A formal emphasis 
upon “the whole’ plus lack of total 
structural consideration plus a focus 
upon scattered situations does not make 
it easy to reform the status quo. 

The “organic” orientation of liberal- 
ism has stressed all those social factors 
which tend to a harmonious balance of 
elements.’7 There is a minimization of 


38 See above comments on political relevance. 
C. A. Ellwood (6) p. 324: ‘We may, perhaps, sum 
up this chapter by saying that it is evident that the 
cure of poverty is not to be sought merely in certain 
economic rearrangements, but in scientific control of 
the whole life process of human society. This means 
that in order to get rid of poverty, the defects in edu- 
cation in government, in religion and morality, in 
philanthropy, and even in physical heredity, must 
be got rid of. Of course, this can only be done when 
there is a scientific understanding of the conditions 
necessary for normal human social life.” 


36 J. L. Gillin (a), pp. 51-128: “.... the modern 
theory of the causes of poverty has passed beyond 
any one-sided explanation to a many-sided theory.” 
The following conditions of poverty-and dependence 
are discussed: poor natural resources, adverse cli- 
mate, adverse weather, insect pests, disasters, illness 
and diseases, physical inheritance, mental inherit- 
ance, adverse surroundings of children, death or 
disability of the earner, unemployment, lack of prop- 
er wages, traditions, customs, habits, advertising 
and instalment buying, fluctuations between costs of 
living and income, inequitable distribution of wealth 
and income, family marital relations, political condi- 
tions, unwise philanthropy, etc. After these discus- 
sions, family cases are presented as “. . . . studies in 
causation.” 


37 Whereas many socialist theories have tended to 
overlook the elastic elements that do exist in a so- 
ciety. Cf. K. Mannheim, Politica, pp. 25-26. 


chances for action in a social milieu 
where “‘there is always continuity with the 
past, and not only with any one element 
onl@’ of the past, but with the whole 
interacting organism of man.” * In see- 
ing everything social as continuous proc- 
ess, changes in pace and revolutionary 
dislocations are missed? or are taken as 
signs of the “‘pathological.’’ The formal- 
ity and the assumed unity implied by 
“the mores” also lower the chances to see 
social chasms and structural dislocations. 

Typically, pathologists have not at- 
tempted to construct a structural whole. 
When, however, they do consider totali- 
ties, it is in terms of such concepts as 
“society,’’ “the social order,” or ‘“‘the so- 
cial organization,” “the mores and insti- 
tutions,” and “American culture.”’ Four 
things should be noted about their use of 
such terms: (a) The terms represent un- 
differentiated entities. Whatever they 
may indicate, it is systematically homo- 
geneous. Uncritical use of such a term as 
“the” permits a writer the hidden as- 
sumption in politically crucial contexts 
of a homogeneous and harmonious 
whole.’” The large texture of “the so- 
ciety”’ will take care of itself, it is some- 
how and in the long run harmonious,” 
it has a “strain toward consistency” run- 


38 C, H. Cooley (a), p. 46. 


39 See Max Lerner, Jt Is Later than You Think, 
pp. 14-15; and Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
article “Social Process.” See documentation and 
consequences below. 


4° Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 11: “All this 
group life is nicely woven into a system that we call 


4* [bid., p. 15: “But the aim of society is ever di- 
rected to the task of bringing uniform advantages to 
all.” C. A. Ellwood (6), p. 395: “Social organization 
may refer to any condition or relation of the elements 
of a social group; but by social order we mean a 
settled and harmonious relation between the individ- 
uals or the parts of a society. The problem of social 
order is then the problem of harmonious adaptation 
among the individuals of the group. . . >.” 
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ning through it; or, if not this, then only 
the co-operation of all is needed, or 
perhaps even a right moral feeling is 
taken as a solution.‘* (}) In their formal 
emptiness these terms are commensurate 
with the low level of abstraction. Their 
formality facilitates the empirical con- 
cern with “everyday” problems of (com- 
munity) milieu. (c) In addition to their 
“descriptive” use, such terms are used 
normatively. The “social” becomes a 
good term when it is used in ethical 
polemics against “individualism” or 
against such abstract moral qualities as 
“selfishness,”’ lack of “altruism,” or of 
“antisocial” sentiments.‘’ ‘“‘Social’’ is 


# It is significant that it was Sumner, with his 
tacit belief in “natural’’ order, who set forth the 
phrase and what it implies. 


43 Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 13: “Since a 
community is made up of a number of neighbor- 
hoods, it is necessary that all cooperate in order to 
secure better schools, improved. ... . 


44 J. L. Gillin (a), p. 133: “Only as a passion for 
social righteousness takes the place of an imperative 
desire for selfish advantage... . will society do 
away with the conditions that now depress some 
classes of the population and exhalt others.” 


45C. A. Ellwood (5), p. 84: “... . increasing al- 
truism is necessary for the success of those more and 
more complex forms of cooperation which charac- 
terize higher civilization and upon which it de- 
pends.” G. B. Mangold, p. 17: “Without the spirit 
of altruism society would be but a sorry exhibition 
of the collective humanity that we believe has been 
made in the image of God.” Conversely, the “anti- 
social’ is held to include certain abstract, moral 
traits of individuals. Elliott and Merrill, p. 43: “An 
analysis of the disorganization process suggests two 
types of anti-social forces: (1) the consciously di- 
rected anti-social forces and (2) the impersonal or- 
ganic forces which are an outgrowth of the formalism 
discussed above... .to advance their own selfish 
ends. These men are thoroughly aware of their anti- 
social attitudes. Social values have no meaning for 
thems 5. There has often been no socializing in- 
fluence in the lives of those men... . . Cooperation, 
or ‘mutual aid,’ the implicit counterpart of effective 
social organization... .. Vice areas... . function 
because of human appetites, because individual de- 
sires are more deeply rooted than any sense of the 
social implications... . . The prostitute exists only 
because she is a means to man’s sensual pleasure and 
satiety”; p. 44: “Sin, vice, crime, corruption, all 
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conceived as a “‘co-operative”’ “sharing” 
of something or as “conducive to the 
general welfare.”** The late eighteenth- 
century use of “society” as against 
“state” by the rising bourgeoisie had 
already endowed “society” with a “dem- 
ocratic” tinge which this literature 
transmits. (d) There is a strong tendency 
for the term “society” to be practically 
assimilated to, or conceived largely in 
terms of, primary groups and small 
homogeneous communities. Such a con- 
ception typically characterizes the litera- 
ture within our purview.‘7 In explaining 


consciously directed anti-social forces, offer a prim- 
rose..... ” G. B. Mangold, p. 59: “Unsocial habits 
lead to poverty; particularly do they degrade pov- 
erty into dependency. Chief among these vices is 
intemperance. Before the advent of prohibition it 
was..... ” Queen, Bodenhafer, and Harper, p. 4: 
“When there is....characterized by harmony, 
teamwork, understanding, approval, and the like, 
we may speak of organization. When the opposite is 
true and there is a.... marked by tension, con- 
flict, or drifting apart, we may speak of disorganiza- 
tion.” 

4¢Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 5: “ “The 
word [social] means conducive to the collective wel- 
fare, and thus becomes nearly equivalent to moral’ 
[Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 4] 
.... it is this. ... meaning that comes closest to 
our interpretation . . . . —‘conducive to the collec- 
tive welfare’—relationships, and products of rela- 
tionships that are believed to foster and promote 
group life, and to insure group survival.” 


47J. L. Gillin (0), p. 313: “.... personal rela- 
tionships . . . . are the most important ties in the so- 
cial organization. ... . ” C. A. Ellwood (6), pp. 3-4: 
“‘The tendency in the best sociological thinking is to 
emphasize the importance, for the understanding of 
our social life, of ‘primary’ or face-to-face groups”; 
p. 77: “Primary groups. . . . are of most interest so- 
ciologically, because they exhibit social life at its 
maximum intensity, and because they are the bear- 
ers of the most vital elements in social life, especially 
the traditions of civilization”; pp. 79-80: ““The chief 
importance of primary groups in our social life, how- 
ever, is that they . . . . furnish the ‘patterns’ which 
we attempt to realize in our social life in general”’; 
pp. 84-85: “All human history has, from one point 
of view, been a struggle to transfer altruism and 
solidarity of the family to successively larger and 
larger groups of men”; pp. go-g1: “Primary, or 
face-to-face groups are the key to the understanding 
of our social life... .. ” Gillin, Dittmer, Colbert, p. 


war 
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it, we come upon an element that is 
highly important in understanding the 
total perspective. 

The basis of “stability,” “order,” or 
“solidarity” is not typically analyzed in 
these books, but a conception of such a 
basis is implicitly used and sanctioned,** 
for some normative conception of a 
socially “healthy” and stable organi- 
zation is involved in the determination 
of “pathological” conditions. . “‘Patho- 
logical” behavior is not discerned in a 
structural sense (i.e., as incommensurate 
with an existent structural type) or in a 
Statistical sense (i.e., as deviations from 
central tendencies). This is evidenced by 
the regular assertion that pathological 
conditions abound in the city.‘® If they 
“abound” therein, they cannot be ‘“‘ab- 


282: “.... the home is probably our most funda- 
mental social institution ... .”; p. 285: “Anything 
that endangers the stability of the family endangers 
society.” J. H. S. Bossard (a), p. 555: “Family life 
is the focal point of virtually all of our social prob- 
lems.” 


4 C. A. Ellwood (5), pp. 79-80: “The very ideal 
of social solidarity itself comes from the unity ex- 
perienced in such [primary] groups.” Elliott and 
Merrill, p. 581: “An ever-increasing number of per- 
sons living in the giant cities has become com- 
pletely deracinated, cut off from all stable primary 
ties. They have lost not only their physical home, 
but often their spiritual home as well. Social dis- 
organization breeds in these unattached masses of 
the urban proletariat. They furnish willing nuclei 
for robbery, brigandage, and revolution.” 


49 J. L. Gillin (6), p. 411: “In the city we have a 
greater degree of disorganization in the sense in 
which we use that term”; p. 410: “.... in the sim- 
ple and well-organized ties of country life . . . .”; p. 
409: “Recreation in the country is largely home- 
made..... In the city it is professional... . . The 
patterns of behavior ... . are here again disorgan- 
ized and new patterns have to be found.” Gillette 
and Reinhardt, p. 116: “Cities exhibit all the social 
problems, save those peculiar to agricultural extrac- 
tive pursuits.” H. P. Fairchild, p. 304: “Since there 
are no natural facilities available to the majority of 
the denizens of cities for the gratification of the desire 
for dancing, it inevitably follows that provision is 
made on a commercial basis” (my italics). C. M. 
Rosenquist, p. 47: “The controls which were effec- 
tive in the small, settled farm community no longer 
suffice in . . . . the city. To this fact may be traced 


normal” in the statistical sense and are 
not likely to prevail in the structural 
sense. It may be proposed that the 
norms in terms of which “pathological” 
conditions are detected are “humani- 
tarian ideals.’’ But we must then ask for 
the social orientation of such ideals.’° 
In this literature the operating criteria of 
the pathological are typically rural in 
orientation and extraction.” 

Most of the “problems” considered 
arise because of the urban deterioration 
of certain values which can live genuinely 
only in a relatively homogeneous and 
primary rural milieu. The “problems” 
discussed typically concern urban behav- 
ior. When “rural problems” are dis- 
cussed, they are conceived as due to en- 


many of the conditions we speak of as social prob- 
ee ” W. G. Beach and E. E. Walker, pp. 
102-3: “... . men find their life interests and values 
in group membership and participation. The most 
influential groups are those which provide intimate, 
face-to-face relationships, as the family, the play- 
ground, the club, the neighborhood, and the small 
community..... Any wholesome and satisfying life 
must provide for a continuation of such small groups 
and institutional forms... . . One of the most elu- 
sive and challenging problems arising from the 
growth of cities is that of preventing the complete 
disorganization of essential social groups. In the ru- 
ral community. .... ” J. H. S. Bossard (a), p. 113: 
“The marked trend of population to the city and the 
rapid rise of large urban centers, together with their 
reflex upon the rural regions, constitute the basis of 
virtually every problem to be discussed in this vol- 
ume.” 


5° This is what Waller does not do in his provoca- 
tive discussion of “humanitarian” and “organizing 
mores” (“Social Problems and the Mores,”’ American 
Sociological Review, December, 1936, pp. 922-33). 


st J. L. Gillin (6), p. 407: The home “developing 
as.... rural” is considered “disorganized” in the 
city; p. 409: “[In the city] it is only the rebel, unable 
and unwilling to adjust himself to machine and or- 
ganization, who retains personal independence... . . 
The farmer, conscious that he lives by his own think- 
ing... . responds to his environment with a feeling 
of independence—a normal response. The city work- 
er has no keen perception of his dependence upon 
nature.” Elliott and Merrill, p. 32: “However dif- 
ferent their approach, the basic dilemma of civiliza- 
tion is the fundamental disparity of values and 
standards of universally accepted definitions of the 
situation.” 
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croaching urbanization. The notion of 
disorganization is quite often merely the 
absence of that type of organization 
associated with the stuff of primary- 
group communities having Christian and 
Jeffersonian legitimations.* 

Cooley, the local colorist of American 
sociology, was the chief publicist of this 
conception of normal organization. He 
held “the great historical task of man- 
kind” to be the more effective and wider 
organization of that moral order and 
pattern of virtues developed in primary 
groups and communities.‘¢ Cooley took 
the idealists’ absolute’s and gave it the 
characteristics of an organic village; all 


s2C. A. Ellwood (0), p. 281: “The reflex of the 
city problem is the rural problem.” J. L. Gillen (0), 
p. 429: “{Urbanization] which has modified the soli- 
darity of the rural family... .. ” W. J. Hayes and 
I. V. Shannon, p. 22: “Contacts... . emancipate 
individuals from control of primary groups . . . . this 
leads to setting up personal norms of behavior in- 
stead of conforming to group standards.” (Implies 
no conception of urban types of norms.) 


53 The intellectual consequences of the rural to 
urban drift are much wider than the perspectives 
noted in the literature of pathology. In more general 
American sociology the writings of a man like E. A. 
Ross are to be understood in terms of a reaction of 
those oriented to a farmer’s democracy against the 
growth of big business, in its control of railroads, etc. 
Another division of American sociology in which 
America’s rural past is intellectually evident is “rural 
sociology” itself. This field shows the positive side 
of the matter, for here the yearning for the values as- 
sociated with rural simplicity and neighborliness is 
even more noticeable. In this literature a primary, 
rural heritage is taken as the source of “stability” 
and is conceived as the reservoir of “values.” Such 
straddling concepts as “urban” function to limit 
recognition of the urban character of dominant con- 
temporary social structures. In a historical sense we 
need not argue with these emphases: the underlying 
form of American democracy and religion, e.g., has 
drawn much from the dominance of a rural society. 
And a rapid urbanization may well be only a veneer 
upon masses of rurally oriented personalities. But 
the kind of structural stability in America which 
grew from rural patterns is historical. In the world 
today the kind of stability that can—indeed, in part 
has—emerged from the hunger for those primary 
contacts historically associated with ties of blood 
and closeness to soil is a streamlined variety. 


54 Social Organization, chap. v. 


the world should be an enlarged, Chris- 
tian-democratic version of a rural village. 
He practically assimilated “society” to 
this primary-group community, and he 
blessed it emotionally and conceptu- 
ally.s° “There is reflected here,” says T. 
V. Smith of Cooley—and what he says 
will hold for the typical social pathol- 
ogist—“what is highly common in our 
culture, an ideal of intimacy short of 
which we do not rest satisfied where 
other people are concerned. Social dis- 
tance is a dire fate, achieved with diffi- 
culty and lamented as highly unideal, 
not to say as immoral, in our Christian 
traditions. It is not enough to have 
saints; we must have “communion” of 
the saints. In order to have social re- 
lations, we must nuzzle one another.’’s” 

Tke aim to preserve rurally oriented 
values and stabilities is indicated by the 
implicit model which operates to deteet 
urban disorganization; it is also shown by 
the stress upon community welfare. The 
community is taken as a major unit, and 
often it sets the scope of concern and 
problematization.* It is also within the 


55 G. H. Mead, “Cooley’s Contribution to Ameri- 
can Social Thought,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXV, 701: “Cooley was Emersonian in finding the 
individual self in an oversoul.” Cf. G. W. F. Hegel, 
Lectures on the Philosophy of History (London: Geo. 
Bell & Sons, 1884), especially pp. 39-44. 


56 Note the common association of urban “im- 
personality” and “formalism” with “disorganiza- 
tion.” Elliott and Merrill, p. 16: “... . lack of har- 
mony between the various units of the social order is 
in asense .. . . exemplified by the impersonal nature 
of the social organization and the consequent process 
of social disorganization . . . . [cf. C. H. Cooley, So- 
cial Process, pp. 3-29]”; p. 574: “There is a very 
close relationship between formalism and disorgani- 
zation, although at first glance the two states appear 
to be opposite poles in the social process. They are 
in reality sequential steps in the same great move- 
ment of disorganization, which grows out of for- 
malism..... 


57 Beyond Conscience, p. 111. 


58 C. A. Ellwood (6), p. 12: “All forms of associa- 
tion are of interest to the sociologist, though not all 
are of equal importance. The natural, genetic social 
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framework of ideally democratic com- 
munities that proposed solutions are to 
be worked out.*’ It should be noted that 
sometimes, although not typically or ex- 
clusively, solutions are conceived as de- 
pendent upon abstract moral traits or 
democratic surrogates of them, such as a 
“unanimous public will.’’® 

“Cultural lag” is considered by many 


groups, which we may call ‘communities,’ serve best 
to exhibit sociological problems. Through the study 
of such simple and primary groups as the family and 
the neighborhood group, for example, the problems 
of sociology can be much better attacked than 
through the study of society at large or association 
in general”; pp. 76-77: “.... natural groupings, 
such as the family, the neighborhood, the city, the 
state or province, and the nation. They may be, and 
usually are, called communities, since they are com- 
posed of individuals who carry on all phases of a 
common life. Voluntary, purposive associations al- 
ways exist within some community, whether large 
or small. Groups which we call ‘communities’ are, 
therefore, more embracing, more stable, less artificial 
and specialized than purely voluntary groups. For 
this reason communities are of more interest to the 
sociologist than specialized voluntary groups, and 
sociology is in a peculiar sense a study of the prob- 
lems of community life.” J. H. S. Bossard (a), pp. 
49-50: “Acceptance of the community as a definite 
unit in social work and in social theory has become 
general during the past fifteen years. American par- 
ticipation in the World War was an important factor 
in bringing this about, first because the community 
constituted the basic expression of that democratic 
spirit which the war engendered, and second, the 
community was seized upon by the various war-time 
activities and drives as the most effective unit for 
the mobilization of the spirit and resources of the 
nation.” 


s9 Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert,-p. 15: “.. . . so- 
cial work, which means, scientifically developing and 
adjusting human relations in a way that will secure 
normal life to individuals and communities and en- 
courage individual and community progress”’; p. 47: 
“... it is important to keep in mind that the cen- 
tral problem is that of adjusting our social life and 
our social institutions, so that, as individuals and as 
communities, we may use and enjoy the largest 
measure of civilization possible, and promote fur- 
ther progress.” M. P. Follett (a), Part III, has sug- 
gested that neighborhood groups be organized into 
political units. This would permit the expression of 
daily life and bring to the surface live needs that they 
may become the substance of politics. The neighbor- 
hood as a political unit would make possible friendly 
acquaintance; it would socialize people and would 
make for “the realization of oneness.” 


pathologists to be the concept with which 
many scattered problems may be detect- 
ed and systematized. Whereas the ap- 
proach by deviation from norms is 
oriented “ideologically” toward a rural 
type of order and stability, the cultural- 
lag model is tacitly oriented in a “uto- 
pian” and progressive manner toward 
changing some areas of the culture or 
certain institutions so as to “integrate” 
them with the state of progressive 
technology.” We must analyze the use 
made by pathologists of “lag” rather 
than abstract formulations of it.*3 

Even though all the situations called 
“lags” exist in the present, their func- 
tional realities are referred back, away 
from the present. Evaluations are thus 
translated into a time sequence; cultural 
lag is an assertion of unequal “‘progress.”’ 
It tells us what changes are “called for,” 
what changes “ought” to have come 
about and didn’t. In terms of various 
spheres of society it says what progress 
is, tells us how much we have had, ought 
to have had, didn’t have, and when and 
where we didn’t have it. The imputation 
of ‘“‘lag’’ is complicated by the historical 
judgment in whose guise it is advanced 
and by the programmatic content being 
shoved into pseudo-objective phrases, as, 
for example, “‘called for.”’ 

It is not enough to recognize that the 


60 J. L. Gillin (6), p.97: “The ‘liquor problem’ is 
as acute in the United States today as it ever was in 
the past, perhaps even more so”’; p. 101: “The solu- 
tion must spring from an aroused and unanimous 
public will.” 


6:Cf. K. Mannheim, Jdealogy and Utopia, for 
definitions of these terms. 


62 However, “lag” and “norms” are not unrelat- 
ed: Queen, Bodenhafer, and Harper, p. 437: “Much 
of the discussion of cultural lags in the family as- 
sumes some kind of normal pattern which is com- 
monly believed to have permanent validity because 
of the functions performed.” 


63 See examples given in J. W. Woodard’s “Criti- 
cal Notes on the Cultural Lag Concept,” Social 
Forces, March, 1934, p. 388. 
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stating of problems in terms of cultural 
lag involves evaluations, however dis- 
guised. One must find the general loci of 
this kind of evaluation and then explain 
why just this form of evaluation has been 
so readily accepted and widely used by 
pathologists. The model in which insti- 
tutions lag behind technology and sci- 
ence involves a positive evaluation of 
natural science and of orderly progressive 
change. Loosely, it derives from a liberal 
continuation of the enlightenment with 
its full rationalism, its messianic and now 
politically naive admiration of physical 
science as a kind of thfnking and activity, 
and with its concept of time as progress. 
This notion of progress was carried into 
American colleges by the once prevalent 
Scottish moral philosophy. From after 
the Civil War through the first two or 
three decades of the twentieth century 
the expanding business and middle 
classes were taking over instruments of 
production, political power, and social 
prestige; and many of the academic men 
of the generation were recruited from 
these rising strata and/or actively 
mingled with them. Notions of progress 
are congenial to those who are rising in 
the scale of position and income. 

Those sociologists who think in terms 
of this model have not typically focused 
upon the conditions and interest groups 
underlying variant “rates of change” in 
different spheres. One might say that in 
terms of the rates of change at which 
sectors of culture could move, it is tech- 
nology that is “lagging,”’ for the specific 
reason of the control of patents, etc., by 
intrenched interests.** In contrast to the 
pathologists’ use, Veblen’s use of “lag, 
leak, and friction”’ is a structural analysis 
of industry versus business enterprise.°s 
He focused on where “‘the lag”’ seemed to 


64 See, e.g., B. J. Stern’s article in Ammals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November, 1938. 


pinch; he attempted to show how the 
trained incapacity of legitimate business- 
men acting within entrepreneurial can- 
ons would result in a commercial sabo- 
tage of production and efficiency in order 
to augment profits within a system of 
price and ownership. He did not like 
this “unworkman-like result,” and he 
detailed its mechanism. In the pathol- 
ogists’ usage the conception has lost this 
specific and structural anchorage: it has 
been generalized and applied to every- 
thing fragmentarily. This generalization 
occurs with the aid of such blanket terms 
as “adaptive culture” and “material 
culture.’ There is no specific focus for 
a program of action embodied in the 
application of such terms. 

Another model in terms of which dis- 
organizations are instituted is that of 
“social change” itself.°7 This model is 
not handled in any one typical way, 
but usually it carries the implicit as- 
sumption that human beings are “ad- 
justed”’ satisfactorily to any social con- 
dition that has existed for a long time 
and that, when some aspect of social life 
changes, it may lead to a social prob- 
lem.® The notion is oriented ideologi- 
cally and yet participates in assumptions 

6s The Engineers and the Price System; The Theory 
of Business Enter prise. 


66 J. H.S. Bossard (a), p. 5: “. . . . as Ogburn put 
it [W. F. Ogburn, Social Change (1922)] to the ex- 
tent that the adaptive culture has not kept pace with 
the material culture, the amount of social ill-being 
has increased relatively.” 


67 J. L. Gillin (0), p. 416: “Social disorganization 
is a function of rapidly changing conditions in 
people’s lives.” W. J. Hayes and I. V. Shannon, p. 
20: “Social disorganization is an abrupt break in the 
existing social arrangements or a serious alteration 
in the routine of group life causing maladjustment.” 
H. W. Odum, p. 100: “. . . . if one reviews the gen- 
eral categories of social problems already listed in 
previous chapters, it must be clear that most of them 
or their present manifestations are due to or ac- 
centuated by the process of social change.” 


68 The point is made and acutely discussed by 
Rosenquist, pp. 8-10. 
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similar to those of cultural lag, which, 
indeed, might be considered a variant of 
it. Such a scheme for problematization 
buttresses and is buttressed by the idea 
of continuous process, commented on 
above; but here the slow, “evolutionary” 
pace of change is taken explicitly as 
normal and organized, whereas “‘dis- 
continuity” is taken as problematic.’ 
The orientation to “rural” types of 
organization should be recalled. In line 
with the stress on continuous process, the 
point where sanctioned order meets ad- 
visable change is not typically or struc- 
turally drawn.” A conception of “bal- 


69 Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 48: “Social life 
and its products require long periods of time to de- 
velop and ripen..... ” Gillette and Reinhardt, p. 
13: “The larger proportion of social changes are 
small and simple, and resemble osmosis in the field 
of physics and organic life.” This gradualism is re- 
lated to the orientation to primary group relations 
and experiences and hence to the “sharing” concep- 
tion of the social. E.g., Elliott and Merrill, p. 11: 
“Assimilation, on the other hand, is gradual and de- 
pends upon some degree of contact and communica- 
tion, if there is to be any vital sharing of common 
experience (Cf. M. P. Follett, Creative Experience). 


7 Gillette and Reinhardt, p. 30: “... . the need 
for thought about discontinuity in industry or edu- 
cation and about our dependence on proper training 
to keep society stabilized and progressive should be 
emphasized”; p. 21: “The habitual, daily, routine, 
conventional activities of life fortunately make up 
the greater part of life, most of the time. Often, how- 
ever, they are broken across by social breakdowns, 
disturbances, and dislocations and the appearance 
of troublesome classes of persons.” C. A. Ellwood 
(a), p. 230: “. .. . revolution is not a normal method 
of social change; . . . . it marks the breakdown of the 
normal means of social development; .. . . it is not 
inevitable, but may easily be avoided by plasticity in 
social institutions and in the mental attitudes of 
classes and individuals. ... . 


” The notion of temporal contingency, at times 
extended to the point of historical irrationality, 
plays into the processual, nonstructural character- 
istics of the perspective; notice also its commensura- 
bility with the apolitical and one-thing-at-a-time re- 
formism. Elliott and Merrill, p. 3: “Life isdynamic. 
Life is ceaseless, bewildering change, and man, 
armed though he is with the experience of the past, 
can never be certain of the future. He must recog- 
nize that the immediate present is a constantly 
changing frame of reference and that future prob- 
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ance”’ is usual and sometimes is explicitly 
sanctioned.” The question, “Changes in 
what spheres induce disorganization?” is 
left open; the position taken is usually 
somewhere between extremes, both of 
which are held to be bad.73 This comes 
out in the obvious fact that what a con- 
servative calls disorganization, a radical 
might well call reorganization. Without 


_a construction of total social structures 


that are actually emerging, one remains 
caught between simple evaluations. 

Besides deviation-from norms, orien- 
tation to rural principles of stability, 
cultural lag, and social change, another 
conception in terms of which “‘problems”’ 
are typically discussed is that of adapte- 
tion or “adjustment” and their oppo- 
sites.74 The pathological or disorganized 
is the maladjusted. This concept, as well 
as that of the “normal,” is usually left 
empty of concrete, social content;?> or 
lems are a matter of chance for which the past offers 
no sure panacea.” 


72 E. C. Hayes’ Editor’s Introduction to U. G. 
Weatherly, p. xii: “Realization that progressive 
change is not likely to be less in the generation next 


to come....and determination ....to promote 
progress, is the normal attitude for every person who 
is animated by generous loyalty and. ... . ” Weath- 


erly, p. 138: “Both innovation and conservatism 
have their value, and the balance between them, 
which is an ideal attitude . . . .”; p. 380: “Discipline 
and liberation are not two antagonistic processes; 
they are complimentary parts of the same process, 
which is social equilibration. They illustrate the law 
of physics . . . . stability is reached only by a bal- 
ance of forces.” 


73 A. Ellwood (a), p. vii: ““The aim of the book is 
to indicate the direction which our social thinking 
must take if we are to avoid revolution, on the one 
hand, and reactions, on the other.” 


74H. P. Fairchild, p. 35: “.... it can be safely 
said that maladjustments are among the most nu- 
merous and important of all forms of abnormality, 
frequently being so extensive as to include entire 
social groups or classes.” 


78 Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 536: “All so- 
cial problems grow out of the social problem—the 
problem of the adjustment of man to his universe, 
and of the social universe to man. The maladjust- 
ments in these relationships give us all our social 
problems. ... . ” H. P. Fairchild, p. 16: “While the 
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its content is, in effect, a propaganda for 
conformity to those norms and traits 
ideally associated with small-town, mid- 
dle-class milieux.” When it is an individ- 
ual who is thought to be maladjusted, the 
“social type” within which he is mal- 
adjusted is not stated. Social and moral 
elements are masked by a quasi-biologi- 
cal meaning of the term “adaptation”’”’ 
with an entourage of apparently socially 
bare terms like “existence” and “sur- 
vival,” which seem still to draw prestige 
from the vogue of evolutionism.”* Both 
the quasi-biological and the structureless 
character of the concept “adjustment”’ 
tend, by formalization, to universalize 


word ‘normal’ carries a fairly definite and, for the 
most part, accurate implication to the mind of any 
intelligent person, it is nevertheless extremely diffi- 
cult to define in concrete terms.... . As commonly 
used to convey a definite idea, the word ‘normal’ 
means that which is in harmony with the general 
make-up and organization of the object under dis- 
cussion—that which is consistent with other normal 
factors.” 


76 Elliott and Merrill, p. 17, correctly assert that 
in “Edward T. Divine’s discussion of ‘the normal 
life’ the norm is the healthy and uneventful life cycle 
of the average middle-class man or woman. These 
persons are never subjected to the temptatioffs of 
great wealth. Neither do they come in contact with 
poverty, crime, vice, and other unpleasantly sordid 
aspects of life [The Normal Life, pp. 5-8]. His dis- 
cussion is thus a consideration of the ‘normal stand- 
ards’ for the several ages of the bourgeoisie xi 


77 When it is so hidden; but note the heavily sen- 
timental endowment the term may receive: R. C. 
Dexter, p. 408: “. . . . few of the present generation 
of little ones, and fewer still of the next, will never 
see the sun or the green grass because of the sins of 
their parents or the carelessness of their physician; 
and thanks to our increasing provision for free pub- 
lic education, more and more adapted to the needs 
of the individual child, thousands of boys and girls 
will become intelligent, responsible citizens, worthy 
of a free nation, instead of pawns for unscrupulous 
politicians. All this and much more is due to social 
adjustments, made by the unceasing effort and sacri- 
fice of men and women who..... " 


78 J. L. Gillin’(), p. 4: “Social pathology ... is 
the study of the social patterns and processes in- 
volved in man’s failure to adjust himself and his in- 
stitutions to the necessities of existence to the end 
that he may survive and satisfy the felt needs of his 
nature.” 


the term, thus again obscuring specific 
social content. Use of “adjustment” 
accepts the goals and the means of small- 
er community milieux.?? At the most, 
writers using these terms suggest tech- 
niques or means believed to be less dis- 
ruptive than others to attain the goals 
that are given. They do not typically 
consider whether or not certain groups or 
individuals caught in economically un- 
derprivileged situations can possibly 
obtain the current goals without drastic 
shifts in the basic institutions which 
channel and promote them. The idea of 
adjustment seems to be most directly 
applicable to a social scene in which, on 
the one hand, there is a society and, on 
the other, an individual immigrant.*° 


79 J. L. Gillin (0), p. 8: “An individual who does 
not approximate these [socially approved] standards 
is said to be unadjusted. If he does not concern him- 
self with living up to them, he is said to be demoral- 
ized or disorganized.” R.C. Dexter, p. 407: “In this 
book the term Social Adjustment has been.... 
used as applying to....the necessary task of 
smoothing-off the rough edges and softening the 
sledge-hammer blows of an indifferent social system. 
The term .. . . is practically synonymous with social 
adaptation—the fitting of man to his complete en- 
vironment, physical and social alike. Until the pres- 
ent it has been the especially maladjusted individual 
or group who has received the service of ‘straight- 
eners.’”” (Note ideological orientation of concept.) 


80H. P. Fairchild, p. 34: ‘The other form of in- 
competence, which may be called ‘maladjustment,’ 
does not imply any lack on the part of the individual 
himself... .. The man is all right, but he is not in 
the right place. Our immigrants furnish abundant 
examples of this form of incompetence. . . . . But the 
foreigner is not by any means the sole example of 
maladjustment. Our modern life, particularly our 
modern city life, teems with cases of this sort.” 
J. H.S. Bossard (a), p. 110 (under “The Immigrant’s 
Problem of Adjustment”): “To most persons, life 
consists in large measure of habitual responses to the 
demands of a fairly fixed environment. When man 
changes his environment, new and perhaps untried 
responses are called for. New adjustments must be 
made, as we say.” J. L. Gillin (6), p. 10: “Social 
pathology .. . . arises out of the maladjustment be- 
tween the individual and the social structure.” El- 
liott and Merrill, p. 22: “Just as an effective social 
organization implies a harmony between individual 
and social interests, so a disorganized social order 
must involve a conflict between individual and social 
points of view.” 
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The immigrant then “adjusts” to the 
new environment. The “immigrant 
problem” was early in the pathologist’s 
center of focus, and {he concepts used in 
stating it may.have been carried over as 
the bases for a model of experience and 
formulations of other “‘problems.’’ The 
Polish Peasant (1918), which has had a 
very strong influence on the books under 
consideration, was empirically focused 
upon an immigrant group. 

In approaching the notion of adjust- 
ment, one may analyze the specific illus- 
trations of maladjustment that are given 
and from these instances infer a type of 
sociat person who in this literature is eval- 
uated as “adjus¥ed.” The ideally adjusted 
man of the social pathologists is “‘social- 
ized.” This term seems to operate ethic- 
ally as the opposite of ‘‘selfish;”** it im- 
plies that the adjusted man conforms to 
middle-class morality and motives and 
“participates” in the gradual progress of 
respectable institutions. If he is not a 
‘Soiner,” he certainly gets around and in- 
to many community organizations.** If 

$1 Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert, pp. 16-17: “By 
socialization we mean the directing of human motives 
toward giving to ‘even the least’ of the members of 
the social whole the benefits of cultural development. 
Socialization ig thus practically the opposite to aloof- 
ness, selfishness, greed, exploitation, and profiteering. 
It causes the individual and the group to feel their 
onenesé with the social whole. . . . . In brief, what so- 
ciety regards as moral}.i.e., good fot the whole, be- 
comes the aim of socialized individuals and groups. 


This being true, the improvement of society rests to 
a very large extent upon moral progress.” 

82 See Queen and Gruener, Social Pathology: Ob- 
stacles to Social Participation. These authors would 
deny this mode of statement, but such verbal denials 
must be teSted against what they have done and the 
framework they have actually employed in defining 
pathologies. Their criterion of the pathological is 
correctly indicated in the subtitle of their book. 
Elliott and Merrill, p. 580: “There are various cri- 
teria by which the degree of individual participation 
mtay be measured roughly . . . . whether or not he 
votes at elections .... the individual’s ownership 
of real or personal property . . . . the degree of spe- 
cific interest in’community activities may be roughly 
measured by the number and character of the insti- 
tutions to which the individual belongs, as well as 
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he is socialized, the individual thinks of 
others and is kindly toward them. He 
does not brood or mope about but is 
somewhat extravert, eagerly participa- 
ting in his community’s institutions. His 
mother and father were not divorced, nor 
was his home ever broken. He is “suc- 
cessful’’—at least in a modest way— 
since he is ambitious; but he does not 
speculate about matters too far above his 
means, lest he become ‘a fantasy 
thinker,’ and the little men don’t 
scramble after the big money. The less 
abstract the traits and fulfilled “needs” 
of ‘‘the adjusted man” are, the more they 
gravitate toward the norms of independ- 
ent middle-class persons verbally living 
out Protestant ideals in the small towns 
of America.*3 


- the voluntary community activities in which he par- 


ticipates. Communities in which there is a high per- 
centage of individuals with a positive rating on the 
items listéd above are logically those: which are the 
most highly organized’ and effrcient.”” (Note the 
character of the institutions, participation in which 
is defined as organized.) 


% See above documentation; notice the Prot- 
estant ethical accent on wility and what it will do for 
one, @pparently irrespective of social fact: Gillin- 
Dittmer, and Colbert, p. 106: “People who are use, 
ful, no matter what happens to be their race or color, 

«come to be liked and respected. Consequently, the 
central aim éf a sSund educational program should 
be to teach p€eple to be useful. (Hart, Hornell, The 
Science of Social Relations, 1927, pp. 521-524.)” In 
the folowing, note the norm of competitiveness: 
Elliott and Merrill, pp. 29-30: “Often, however, the 
individual cannot or will not compete. We then have 
the following pathological manifestations: ‘. . . . the 
dependent . . . . who is unable to compete; the defec- 
tive... . who is, if not unable, at least handicapped 
in his efforts tocompete. The criminal, on the other 
hand,, . . . who is perhaps unable, but at any rate 
refuses, to compete according to the rules which so- 
ci¢ty lays down.’ (Park and Burgess, Introduction to 
the Science of Seciology, p. 560).”” Among the traits 
thought to characterize “the good life from the 
standpoint of the individuel,” Odum, pp. 50-51, 
cites: “patience,” “specialized knowledge of some 
particular thing,” “skill,” “optinsism,” “love of 
work,” “dynamic “personality,” “moderation,” 
“trained will power,” efc. Cf., in this connection, K. 
Davis, "Mental Hygiene and the Class Structure,” 
Psychiatry: Journal of the Biology and Pathology of 
Interpersonal Relations, February, 1938, pp. 55-65. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF FOOT-BINDING IN TINGHSIEN 


SIDNEY D. GAMBLE 


ABSTRACT 


Foot-binding among Chinese women began about one thousand years ago. It spread gradually until in 
1650 it was so firmly established that the Emperor K’ang Hsi was unable to enforce a ban against it. In a 
group of rural families living in Tinghsien, Hopei Province, less than 1 per cent of the women born before 1890 
had unbound feet. Among those born after 1890, the proportion with bound feet decreased steadily until in 
this particular group of families the custom was entirely discontinued after 1919. 

This study was part of a social survey made by the Chinese National Association of the Mass Education 


Movement. 


The origin of the Chinese custom of 
foot-binding—which, until recent years, 
was almost universal among Chinese 
women—is uncertain, but apparently it 
began about one thousand years ago. It is 
first definitely mentioned in the records in 
connection with the court of the southern 
T’ang dynasty at Nanking, A.D. 937-75. 
This court practiced a life of luxury and 
enjoyed the sight of dancing girls, their 
feet clad with “bow-shoes,”’ the upturned 
toes of which resembled the bow of a 
Roman galley. 

One modern Chinese scholar’ writes 
that during the T’ang dynasty (618-906) 
women slaves were usually trained as 
dancers. He estimates that there were 
over a million of them during those 
years. They apparently spread the fash- 
ion of small feet throughout central and 
southern China. The small feet of the 
sought-after dancers may have started 
the style, but it hardly explains the 
spread and long continuance of foot- 
binding, which has meant much limita- 
tion, discomfort, and pain to so many 
individuals over so many years. 

In the twelfth century the highly in- 
fluential scholar-philosopher, Chu Hsi 
(1130-1200), according to Dr. Lin Yu- 
tang, was “enthusiastic in introducing 
foot-binding in southern Fukien as a 


tN. C. Kuan, Quarterly Review of Social Science 
(Peiping: Academica Sinica), January, 1937. 
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means of spreading Chinese culture and 
teaching the separation of men and 
women.” 

Although apparently accepted as part 
of Chinese culture in central China, the 
custom does not seem to have penetrated 
northern China to any great extent under 
the Liao, the Chin, or the early Yuan 
dynasties. By the first part of the 
fourteenth century, however, it must 
have become fairly general, for Friar 
Odoric of Pordenone (d. January, 1331), 
who was in northern China for three 
years during the period 1322-28, says in 
his travelogue: ‘And with the women 
the great beauty is to have little feet; and 
for this reason mothers are accustomed, 
as soon as girls are born to them, to 
swathe their feet tightly so that they can 
never grow in the least.’ Other early 
European or western Asiatic travelers do 
not comment on the custom. Some Chi- 
nese authors of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries, in mentioning 
the practice, apparently accept it as part 
of their mores. 

The early Ming emperors—a Chinese 
dynasty—did not bandage the feet of 
their palace women, although foot- 
binding was practiced by a considerable 
proportion of their Chinese subjects. 


2Sir Henry Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
rev. Cordier (London: Printed for the Hakluyt So- 
ciety, 1916), p. 256. 


When the Manchus, who did not prac- 
tice foot-binding, came into power, they 
endeavored to prohibit the custom 
among their Chinese subjects. Their 
first proscription was issued in Mukden 
in 1638. In 1645, the second year of his 
reign as emperor of China, Shun Chih 
issued another edict against foot-binding 
and attempted to enforce it throughout 
China. K’ang Hsi repeated the ban in 
1662. In 1668, finding the proscription 
to be ineffectual, K’ang Hsi withdrew the 
ban and allowed his Chinese subjects to 
continue the practice. He could force 
the Chinese men to wear queues, but he 
could not force the Chinese women to 
give up binding their feet. The custom, 
however, was not tolerated by the 
Manchu emperors in their palaces or in 
the banners (sections of the army). 

Among the Chinese, objection to the 
practice apparently did not begin to crop 
up until the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. Yiian Mei (1716- 
99), Li Ju-chen (ca. 1763-ca. 1830), 
and Yu Chenghsieh (1775-1840) all 
wrote against it. In 1896-98 K’ang Yu- 
wei (1858-1927) made it one of the re- 
forms for which he struggled. 

Many influences have combined to 
bring about the discontinuance of foot- 
binding, but the Protestant missionaries, 
who have steadily worked against the 
practice, seem to have been largely influ- 
ential in gradually arousing public 
opinion against the custom. 

The Chinese National Association of 
the Mass Education Movement, when 
making a population study in Tinghsien 
in 1929, secured figures showing the ex- 
tent of foot-binding among the 1,736 fe- 
males of 515 families. These figures, 
when correlated with the ages of the 
women, show very clearly how the cul- 
tural pattern changed in Tingshien with- 
in thirty years and how foot-binding 
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gradually disappeared, slowly at first and 
then with increasing rapidity, until it was 
completely discontinued about 1919. 

Tinghsien is a rural area some 125 
miles south of Peiping. The families 
studied were all living in villages several 
miles east of the hsien city. The group 
was representative of the general rural 
population, except for the fact that it 
contained a slightly larger proportion of 
families with land holdings of over 50 mu 
of land per family. 


TABLE 1 


TINGHSIEN FEMALES WITH BOUND AND 
UNBOUND FEET—515 FAMILIES, 1929 


Age Unbound | Bound Total Per Cent 
Groups Feet Feet Bound 
152 9 161 5.6 
120 29 149 19.5 
20-24. ..... 52 77 129 59.7 
ne 24 106 130 81.5 
90-34. 6 97 103 94.1 
6 103 109 04.5 
40 and over. 4 488 492 99.2 
Total. . 827 


Our age figures are for the usual five- 
year age groups used in census studies— 
under five, five to nine, ten to thirteen, 
etc. The ages have all been calculated 
according to the foreign method rather 
than the Chinese method, whereby a 
baby is one year old when it is born and 
two years old on the next Chinese New 
Year’s Day. 

Foot-binding ordinarily was started 
when the girls were about three years old. 
As this difference is relatively constant, 
we have not attempted to adjust our 
figures to allow for it. It has seemed 
better to use the more usual age groups. 

Among the women who were born 
before 1890 and were forty years of age 
or over when the study was made in 
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1929, foot-binding was practically uni- 
versal (99.2 per cent). One wonders how 
it was that four women in that group did 
not have their feet bound (Table 1). 

For those born during the two five- 
year periods from 1890 to 1899, there was 
only a small change in the figures. How- 
ever, it was enough to show that, even in 
the country, a few families were begin- 
ning to accept new ideas and leave their 
daughters’ feet unbound, despite the fact 
that later on it might be difficult to find 
husbands for the girls. The proportion 
with unbound feet in the group born be- 
tween 1890 and 1899 rose to 5 per cent. 

Many new ideas came in after 1900 
(Boxer year), and the spirit of change 
evidently reached the Tinghsien country- 
side with considerable rapidity. Eight- 
een and one-half per cent of the girls born 
during the five years from 1900 through 
1904 did not have their feet bound. In 
the next five-year group, 1905-9, the 
proportion more than doubled, reaching 
40.3 per cent. 

The biggest change of all came in the 
group born from 1910 to 1914. Those 
were the years of the Revolution and the 
founding of the Republic. New ideas 
were being adopted in many fields, and 
many old customs were breaking down. 
The proportion of girls with unbound 


feet was 80.5 per cent—double that of 
the next older five-year group. 

In the 1915-19 group, 94.4 per cent of 
the girls had unbound feet. The 5.6 per 
cent with bound feet were all born before 
1917. All the girls under thirteen years of 
age were reported as having natural 
unbound feet. 

If these figures are typical, we can say 
that foot-binding came to an end in 
Tinghsien in 1919. Knowing the general 
conservatism of the countryside, it is re- 
markable to see how this old and well- 
nigh universal custom, which had lasted 
for almost one thousand years and had 
successfully defied imperial authority, dis- 
appeared completely in these Tinghsien 
families in a period of about twenty years, 
or less than one generation. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


University of Minnesota.—Professors F. 
Stuart Chapin, E. D. Monachesi, and Low- 
ry Nelson are sharing in a co-operative re- 
search study done by several social science 
departments of the university on the impact 
of the war upon small Minnesota commu- 
nities. The study will also relate itself to 
problems of post-war planning. Professor 
Monachesi has helped to organize a youth 
survey in Austin, Minnesota. 


Wayne University—Donald C. Marsh, 
assistant professor of sociology, is continu- 
ing a study of “Some Aspects of Negro- 
Jewish Relationships in Detroit, Michigan,” 
which he started a year ago under the aus- 
pices of the Detroit Chapter, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, and the Detroit Jewish Community 
Council. Professor Marsh is being assisted by 
Mrs. Eleanor Paperno Wolf and Alvin Lov- 
ing, graduate fellows. Part I of the study, 
entitled “Summary of Surveys,” is now 
completed. This part summarizes surveys of 
(a) commercial establishments, () prices 
charged, (c) attitudes of Jews toward Ne- 
groes, (d) attitudes of white Gentiles to- 
ward Negroes, (e) attitudes of Negro youth 
toward Jews, and (f) economic data on the 
Negro consumer and Negro adult attitudes 
toward Jews in commercial relationships. 
The other major parts of the study are to be 
entitled: “II. History of Negro-Jewish 
Commercial Relationships in Detroit’; 
“III. Analysis of Negro-Jewish Attitudes’’; 
and “IV. Conclusions.” 

As a result of his direction of this study 
and of a study made in 1926 for the mayor 
of Detroit’s Interracial Commission, Pro- 
fessor Marsh is serving as consultant on 
interracial problems to the Mayor’s Inter- 
racial Committee, the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the Nationalities Committee of the 


Council of Social Agencies of Metropolitan 
Detroit, the Union for Democratic Action, 
and the Committee on Curricular Reor- 
ganization of the Detroit Public Schools. 
Professor Marsh is also aiding the City 
Planning Commission in the location of 
major highways through making available 
to them the results of his long-term survey 
of ecological trends in the city of Detroit, 
especially in changes in the downtown busi- 
ness district. 


NOTES 


University of Chicago.—Herbert Blumer 
has returned to the University of Chicago 
after an absence of nine months to resume 
his university work and his editorship of the 
American Journal of Sociology. 


University of Cincinnati.—Like all others 
in the university, the department of sociol- 
ogy has been devoting a large part of itsman- 
power to instruction for Army units, and 
several hours in the department of sociology 
are now given over to Army requirements. 

The division in which sociology is espe- 
cially assisting is the Army Special Training 
Program, which is designed for the prepara- 
tion of persons for reconstruction work over- 
seas after the war. Particular emphasis has 
been given to the sociological and cultural 
background of selected areas. 

In addition, the department has been 
asked to assume responsibility for a special 
program for social work aides: a 60-hour 
program of work to train emergency aides 
in social work agencies and assistants to 
professional social workers. A minimum of 
two years’ college work is expected prior to 
enrolment. Upon completion of 60 hours 
(most of which are acceptable in this emer- 
gency toward regular university degrees), a 
certificate is given by the university under 
its War Service Training Institute. 
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Dr. Gustav G. Carlson, assistant profes- 
sor of sociology, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to serve as analyst under 
the Office of War Information in San 
Francisco. 

Miss Lois Elliott has been appointed as 
part-time instructor in sociology. 


Indiana University.—Dr. Dinko Tomasic 
has been appointed associate professor of 
sociology with the duty during the war of 
organizing instruction in the Balkan Area 
project for students in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 

Mr. Carl W. Birky, formerly at Elmhurst 
College, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology. 

An undergraduate curriculum in social 
work has been developed and is attached 
to the department of sociology, as is also 
the graduate training course for social work 
in Indianapolis. The instructors in the un- 
dergraduate curriculum are Miss Helen A. 
Brown, formerly of Washington University, 
and Mrs. Florence R. Miller, formerly of 
the University of Kentucky. 


University of Towa.—Margaret B. Pahl- 
man, graduate student at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed instructor in 
sociology at the University of Iowa. 


University of Kansas City.—Ernest Man- 
heim has published a Report on Delinquency 
anda handbook: Kansas City and Its Neigh- 
borhoods. The first was released by the Kan- 
sas City Welfare Department, the latter is 
a joint publication of the Kansas City Coun- 
cil of Churches and the department of 
s9ciology. 

Lynn Perrigo is on leave of absence for 
the present academic year. During that 
period he will be in charge of the regional 
Inter-American Institute. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Logan Wil- 
son, formerly an instructor in sociology at 
Harvard University and later head of the 
department of sociology at Tulane Univer- 
sity, succeeds in this position Dr. Harry 


Best, who will give more time to his research 
studies. Dr. Irvin T. Sanders is on leave of 
absence in Washington for the fall quarter 
in connection with post-war agricultural 
programs. 


University of Maine.—Vincent H. Whit- 
ney, instructor in sociology, completed his 
work for the Doctor’s degree during the 
summer at the University of North Caro- 
lina. His dissertation, under the direction of 
Professor Rupert B. Vance, was titled ‘The 
Pattern of Village Life: A Study of South- 
ern Piedmont Villages in Terms of Popula- 
tion, Structure, and Role.” 


University of Michigan.—Dr. Robert C. 
Angell, who has been in Army service for 
the last year, has been promoted to Major 
and is stationed at Randolph Field, Texas. 
He is director of the College Training Pro- 
gram for the Central Flying Training Com- 
mand. 


Mills College—A Workshop of Family 
Relationships was conducted this last sum- 
mer, under Dr. Paul Popenoe, of the Insti- 
tute of Family Relations of Los Angeles, 
Dr. John H. Furbay, director of summer 
session at Mills College, and Mrs. Frances 
Bruce Strain, author and authority in the 
field of sex education. 

In his discussion on human biology Dr. 
Popenoe reviewed such topics as the phy- 
siology of reproduction, the psychology of 
sex differences, and the evolution of the 
modern family. 

Mrs. Strain based her sex-guidance con- 
ferences on personal observation of the 
normal and spontaneous sex interests of chil- 
dren as they manifest themselves in every- 
day life, first, in the random and unap- 
proved fashion of childhood; later, through 
individual and group experience into social- 
ly acceptable and approved manifestations 
without injury to the integrity of the origi- 
nal and native impulse. 

In the third series Dr. Popenoe, Dr. Fur- 
bay, and Mrs. Strain presented such topics 
of universal interest as social dating, court- 
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ship, choice of mate, sterility, fertility, 
eugenics, war marriages, divorce, together 
with detailed treatment of the teaching 
methods applicable to these subjects. Lec- 
tures by leading authorities of the San 
Francisco Bay region in psychiatry, pedia- 
trics, gynecology, religion, counseling, and 
sex guidance gave variety and scope to the 
pregram. 

Mills College plans to offer a third work- 
shop next summer. There will be special ar- 
rangements for observation of young chil- 
dren in the Mills College Nursery School to 
meet the needs of students in nursery-school 
education. There will also be open forums 
for the presentation and discussion of indivi- 
dual projects by class members; there will 
be continued development and guidance in 
program planning, evaluation of materials, 
books, films, and visual aids, as well as per- 
sonal conferences for each student with the 
regular workshop leaders. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Clif- 
ford Kirkpatrick has been giving a course 
in survey technique in the European Area 
and Language, A.S.T.P. 

Professor Raymond F. Sletto is super- 
vising a new research program in child wel- 
fare for the Minnesota State Department 
of Social Welfare. 

Professor George B. Vold has had charge 
of developing a four months’ course in in- 
troductory sociology for students in the 
N.R.O.T.C. at the University of Minnesota. 


National Association for Nursery Educa- 
tion—The National Association for Nurs- 
ery Education is holding its tenth biennial 
meeting in Boston, Massachusetts, October 
22-25, with headquarters at the Hotel Stat- 
ler. This will be a work-study conference on 
“The Community Serves the Child in War 
and Peace.” Registration opens on the 
morning of October 22, and the first general 
session will be that evening on the topic, 
“The World Picture and the Implications 
for Education.” ‘The subsequent sessions 
will consist of study groups which will dis- 
cuss child-development problems based on 
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actual case histories of various communi- 
ties. Special features will include curbstone 
meetings, educational exhibits, and a public 
relations booth. 


Northwestern University —Thorsten Sel- 
lin, editor of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, has 
accepted chairmanship of the department 
of sociology for 1944-45. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Professor 
W. Rex Crawford has been granted leave of 
absence to go to Brazil, where he will serve 
as senior cultural adviser for the United 
States Department of State. Professor 
Donald Young has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him as chairman of the department. 

Assistant Professor Ray Abrams appears 
as special editor for the September issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. The issue is de- 
voted to “The American Family in World 
War IT” and includes articles by Professors 
James Bossard and Thorsten Sellin. 

Professor James H. S. Bossard, together 
with Mrs. Eleanor Boll, research assistant 
of the Carter Foundation, are authors of a 
new volume entitled Family Situations, 
which has just been published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. Professor 
Bossard continues to serve as chairman of 
the social science division in the Graduate 
School. 


Russell Sage Foundation—Russell H. 
Kurtz has been appointed assistant general 
director of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
Mr. Kurtz has been a member of the staff 
of the Foundation since 1931, first as a re- 
search assistant and since 1935 as depart- 
ment director and editor of the Social Work 
Year Book. 


Université Laval, Quebec, P.Q., Canada.— 
The Ecole des sciences sociales, économiques 
et politiques has just established a depart- 
ment of social research, made possible by a 
provincial government grant for that pur- 
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pose. The director of the school, the Very 
Reverend Father Georg-Henri Levesque, 
O.P., will head the new department with the 
assistance of Jean-Charles Falardeau, who 
has just returned from two years of study 
in sociology and anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Messrs. Maurice Trem- 
blay, in sociology, and Maurice LaMon- 
tagne, in economics, have also joined the 
staff after two years each at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The Rev. Fr. P. G. Poulin, O.F.M.., 
assistant director of the school, Rev. Fr. 
J. T. Delos, O.P., Mr. Paul-Henri Guimont, 
Mr. T. Paznanski, and other professors will 
collaborate in the work of the new depart- 
ment. 

It has been decided to start at once upon 
a general survey of the industrial communi- 
ties and regions of the province. The survey 
will be followed by more intensive studies 
of certain communities and of special prob- 
lems which arise from the industrialization 
of the province of Quebec. 

Mr. Everett C. Hughes of the University 
of Chicago spent two weeks with the staff of 
the school at the beginning of the session. 


Wayne University.—Dr. H. Warren Dun- 
ham and Dr. Norman Daymond Humphrey, 
formerly instructors, have been advanced to 
assistant professorships, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1943. 

The Dryden Press, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York, announces the publication of 
Race Riot by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee, 
professor and chairman, department of 
sociology, and Dr. Norman Daymond Hum- 
phrey, assistant professor of anthropology 
and sociology. The book details and ana- 
lyzes the 1943 riots in Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Harlem and proposes a program for 
easing racial tensions. It will be published 
on or before November 1, 1943. 
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Dr. H. Warren Dunham has collaborated 
with Dr. Samuel Waldfogel, department of 
psychology, in the preparation of A Stu- 
dent’s Manual of Mental Hygiene for college 
Freshmen. It will be used experimentally in 
Wayne University’s Freshman orientation 
classes. 

Herman Jacobs, executive secretary, 
Jewish Community Center, Detroit, has 
rejoined the department of sociology as a 
special instructor, teaching a course in pre- 
professional social work. Mr. Jacobs is first 
vice-president, Social Workers’ Club of De- 
troit; chairman, Aduit Advisory Committee 
of the Metropolitan Detroit Youth Council; 
member, Mayor’s Committee on Youth 
Problems; member, Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Willow Run Area Recreational Proj- 
ect; and member, Advisory Committee on 
Interracial and Intercultural School Cur- 
riculum. 

Dr. Edward C. Jandy, associate professor 
of sociology, taught during the summer at 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee’s research re- 
ports for the United States Department of 
Justice in the Associated Press case have 
been published in a volume of exhibits sub- 
mitted in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New 
York, dated May 25, 1943, Civil Action 
No. 19-163. Dr. Lee is professor and chair- 
man of the department of sociology. 


Wheaton College.—Dr. Paul F. Cressey is 
on leave of absence to teach in the Far East- 
ern Area School, Stanford University. He 
will teach modern Chinese civilization in 
the Far Eastern Army Training Program. 
During his absence from Wheaton College, 
classes will be taught by Dr. Theodore 
Sprague of Harvard University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Later Criminal Careers. By SHELDON and 
ELEANOR GovECK. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1937. Pp. xi+403. $3.00. 

In this follow-up investigs tion of 500 Crim- 
inal Careers in their second tive-year period, 
Professor and Mrs. Glueck bave made a de- 
tailed statistical analysis with all the scrupulous 
care to be found in their previous work. 

Of the original 510 subjects investigated in 
the previous volume, 454 were available for 
the present volume. The general aim of this re- 
search was to discover whether time brings any 
improvement in the conduct of ex-prisoners 
and, if so, what the accompanying factors are. 

The major findings which the authors made, 
as compared with the findings of the first five- 
year period after release from the West Con- 
cord (Massachusetts) Reformatory, were: (1) 
a slight trend toward stability as indicated by 
less moving from place to place, some improve- 
ment in choice of neighborhood for residence; 
(2) improvement in the moral atmosphere of the 
home—geieral environmental conditions in the 
fifth year (31.0) good, as compared with 24.8 
in the fourth year of the second five-year 
period; (3) an increase in the number of mar- 
ried men; (4) little change in the relationship 
to nearest relatives, combined with a trend 
toward improvement of relationships to family ; 
(5) slight change in the economic conditions, 
41 per cent receiving aid from social agencies, 
as against 24.3 in the first five-year period; (6) 
decline in meeting economic responsibilities; 
(7) little change in industrial occupations or 
skills, work habits showed definite improve- 
ment, increased steadiness of employment, 
trend of industrial adjustment slightly upward; 
(8) reduction in harmful use of leisure time, 
little change in religious activities, no increase 
in desire for educational opportunities; (9) 
greater amount of drunkenness with con- 
comitant decrease in crimes against property; 
(10) lower percentage of convictions, little 
change in the frequency of convictions, 118 
(32.1 per cent) nondelinquent as compared with 
89 (21.5 per cent) in first period, proportion of 
serious offenses lower. 

The authors point out that the crucial in- 
quiry in this research is the determination of the 
reasons for the improvement of the subjects’ 


conduct. After a careful examination of 63 
factors, they conclude that there is but one 
principal reason for this improvement and that 
is that the subjects were getting older, but not 
too old. They attempt to demonstrate the fact 
that such improvement as has been noted 
accompanies the aging process (maturation) and 
that no other factor can possibly play so 
significant a part in explaining the nonde- 
linquency, at least between the ages of twenty- 
one and thirty-six. After the age of thirty-six 
the subjects tend to deteriorate, and their con- 
duct becomes definitely delinquent so that if 
they have not made progress toward conform- 
ity by that age it is evident that they never will. 
The peak period for the tendency toward refor- 
mation appears to be the years from thirty-one 
to thirty-six, when the accumulation of desirable 
or socially acceptable characteristics is finally 
achieved. The greater proportion of the non- 
delinquents make proper use of their leisure 
time, while the greater proportion of the de- 
linquents engage in harmful activities, hanging 
around street corners and in “‘dives,’”’ with un- 
desirable companions. 

The real problem, in the eyes of the reviewer, 
is not the accuracy of the statistical material 
or of the method which has been used but rather 
the challenging and sweeping c@ntention of the 
authors that aging in and by itself accounts for 
the progressive decrease in delinquent be- 
havior in the age span which they have ana- 
lyzed. If their contention is correct, that age 
brings psychological, physiological, and social 
transformation, thus making for decreased 
criminal activity, it is perfectly logical to extend 
their argument to the group over thirty-six, 
since there must be a continuous decrease of 
potential in those three fields almost to the day 
of death. Failures, they assert, are due to 
mental abnormality. 

The authors have neatly sidestepped criti- 
cism by insisting that aging may not be the 
causal factor but that “the sheer passage of 
time, with the maturation that accompanies it, 
seems to be the key to an understanding of the 
reasons for reformation.”’ It might also involve 
limitation of opportunity to commit delin- 
quency, since social pressure always means 
more to those who have shouldered economic 
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and social responsibilities toward others. Or it 
may be the belated realization that if they are 
ever to get started, now is the time. 


J. P. SHALLOOo 
University of Pennsylvania 


Propaganda by Short Wave. Edited by Har- 
woop L. Cuitps and Joun B. WHITTON. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1942. 


This book represents the results of eighteen 
months of short-wave monitoring by the 
Princeton Listening Center. From December, 
1939, until May, 1941, when the Federal Com- 
munications Commission assumed the task, the 
Center analyzed broadcasts from western 
Europe to this country. The definitive history 
of the propaganda of this war will not be written 
until after the peace. Nevertheless, the editors 
of this volume have succeeded in compiling a 
work that is both timely and a permanent con- 
tribution to the field. 

The book consists of a series of well-written 
and interesting papers surveying the short-wave 
broadcasts from England, France, Germany, 
and Italy in terms of the devices used to in- 
fluence American attitudes toward the war. 
An introductory chapter by Mr. Whitton and 
J. H. Herz summarizing the history of radio in 
international politics helps give the work 
greater unity than is usually found in such col- 
lections. The chapter on England by Daniel 
Katz supplements the empirical data by a 
penetrating critical treatment, much of which 
has relevance for this country. The Intro- 
duction, this chapter, and the one on ‘“‘Radio 
Rome” by Mr. Bruno Foa should also be com- 
mended for interpreting the contents of the 
broadcasts in terms of their social and political 
background. Two further papers synthesize the 
data from various countries. Mr. Jacob’s chap- 
ter on “Atrocity Propaganda” is concerned with 
a much-worked-over field, yet he has developed 
a classification by no means trite and has used 
it effectively in comparing the propaganda 
techniques of the various belligerents. Miss 
Edrita Fried discusses the techniques of per- 
suasion. 

The last chapter, by Mr. Childs, is concerned 
with the extent of listening to short wave by 
the American public. From bringing together 
the results of a number of polling studies, he 
concludes that the amount of short-wave listen- 
ing is small. 
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Perhaps the greatest weakness of this book is 
that in most instances it fails to deal numerically 
with quantitative problems. While I do not 
contend that only quantitative knowledge is 
true knowledge or that only quantitative tech- 
niques should be applied, it does seem obvious 
that quantitative statements, statements about 
“more” and “less,” about “increase” and “‘de- 
crease,’ should be made as accurate as possible 
if they are to be made. Thus, when Mr. Jacob 
in his chapter on Nazi propaganda traces the 
frequency of five themes through six periods, or 
when Mr. Katz says, for example, “Devices of 
identification were used sparingly in the first 
phase of the war..... After Dunkerque, how- 
ever, there is an abrupt rise,’”’ we should like to 
have a somewhat better idea of what the 
author feels to be much or little use of a device. 
Numbers might be approximate or inexact, but 
certainly less so than their absence. Mr. 
Childs’ paper and Mr. Jacob’s paper on “‘Atroc- 
ity Propaganda,” which contains a quantitative 
content analysis, should be excluded from this 
criticism. 

ITHIEL PooL 


Introduction to Sociology. By L. L. BERNARD. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1942. 
Over one thousand pages. $3.75. 


For me, at least, anything that Professor 
Bernard has written has been very much worth 
while. Thus a favorable mood existed for the 
examination of his new text. As the “outgrowth 
of some thirty years of active teaching’—and 
of numerous writings as well—the book has 
values which are not evident from a casual 
survey. 

Professor Bernard thinks there are two types 
of elementary text: 


One type attempts to present the leading 
principles of the several sociological subsciences, as 
outlined in Chapter I of this book. The other type 
develops a synthetic presentation of the principles 
basic to the whole field of sociology rather than ab- 
stracts of the several sociological subsciences. The 
second method is the one followed here [Preface, p. 
viii]. 


Further, he informs us that 


the task set before the present volume is not pri- 
marily the discovery of what should be done to pro- 
duce a better society but, rather, to ascertain how 
society came to be, what factors have featured in its 
evolution so far, and what it is like at the present 
time [p. 204]. 
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These three points are expanded under three 
headings: (1) ““The Development of Social Proc- 
esses and Institutions”; (2) ““The Transform- 
ing Influence of the Factors Operating To Pro- 
duce Social Processes and Change’’; (3) “A 
Cross-sectional View of Society as It Is Today, 
or the Functioning of Social Organization and 
Social Controls.” And here we have the main 
outlines of the book. 

Several minor differences between this and 
other texts, called “‘innovations,”’ are referred to 
—the absence of page footnotes, for example. 
There is an ample bibliography at the end of 
each chapter, and there are the usual problems 
for class discussion and student investigation. 

So far, in the production of elementary 
texts, it seems that the only guiding principle 
is ‘Every man to his own taste.”’ For example, 
how much space and elaboration to what topics? 
What guides choice here? In the text under re- 
view the number of pages devoted to the three 
above-noted aspects are as follows: (1) 167 
pages, (2) 588 pages, (3) say, 200 pages. In 
other words, hundreds of pages are used to 
explain and illustrate the interrelationships be- 
tween the inorganic, organic, psychical, and 
cultural realms, and social life; but one chapter 
is adjudged enough for a formal statement on 
“Social Conflict and Co-operation,” and a page 
is sufficient to dispose of accommodation and 
assimilation. The terms “contact” and ‘“‘in- 
teraction” do not appear in the Index. What 
guiding ideas determine these proportions, em- 
phases, and omissions? Logic? The amount and 
availability of scientific knowledge? Pedagogi- 
cal utility? A mood? Habits of thought? 

A partial answer is found in the opening lines 
of the Preface: “This Introduction to Sociology 
is the result of a deliberate attempt to produce a 
treatise on sociology .... which is thoroughly 
naturalistic in its approach to the subject.” 
Meaning, first, I suppose, that the approach is 
not supernaturalistic; second, that it is in 
harmony with the attitudes and methods of 
modern science; and, third, that human society 
is as much a part of nature as the sun and germ 
cells. But Professor Bernard knows as well as 
anyone that there is no such phenomenon as 
“natural” science; that there are only sciences 
of nature, so-called. All science is sociocultural. 
It could not have been predicted, no matter how 
exhaustive the knowledge of nature, that 
science would be developed. It is not illuminat- 
ing to me to characterize our science as “‘natu- 
ral,”’ except in the second sense above. 

There are no direct quotations from other 


authors; and the style of writing is heavily 
factual. Rather lacking in light touches—relief 
from concentration—the book is better adapted 
for Seniors than for Sophomores. There are 
many excellent pictures and diagrams; and the 
cover is attractive. But it seems to me that its 
dimensions are too small for its bulk, making it 
difficult to handle while studying away from a 
table. 

FREDERICK E, LUMLEY 


Ohio State University 


Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture. By 
KIMBALL Y_unG. New York: American 
Book Co., 1942. Pp. 1005. 


Professor Young’s An Introductory Sociology 
was first published in 1934. A revised edition 
appeared in 1939. In its present form the book 
is so extensively changed that the author pre- 
sents it as a new work; in addition to other 
changes, it is about 50 per cent longer than the 
earlier editions. The book makes no pretense 
of developing a coherent body of social thought 
or of presenting a system of sociology. It is 
quite frankly eclectic in content, the principle of 
selection being, apparently, that of current in- 
terest. The first of the six parts of the book dis- 
cusses selected topics from the field of culture; 
the second touches in a concrete way some re- 
cent historical changes in community groupings; 
the third presents some simple and timely in- 
formation about race, population,and geograph- 
ic environment; the fourth part deals with 
social institutions but includes, also, a chapter 
on social and personal disorganization; the fifth 
part is entitled “Some Basic Processes of In- 
teraction”; the sixth and final part of the 
volume is on control and planning. The book 
should find an immediate and large following. 
The discussion throughout is concrete and 
sufficiently simple to be within the effortless 
grasp of the Sophomore, and the book is suffi- 
ciently encyclopedic to provide the teacher with 
an abundance of assignments. 

E. B,. REUTER 


University of Iowa 


Social Institutions in an Era of World U pheaval. 
By Harry Eimer Barnes. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xviii+927. 
The purpose of this book, as conceived by the 

author, is to provide a more ample “historical 
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background for the appraisal of our institutional 
problems and readjustments”’ than has yet been 
available in any “other book in any language” 
and to demand of social science and education 
that they prepare “‘a blueprint of a better social 
system and a realistic indication of how we may 
bring this into existence in a gradual, peaceful, 
and intelligent fashion.” To this end he traces 
the development of our contemporary economic, 
political, legal, domestic, and cultural in- 
stitutions, from their origins in ‘man’s blunder- 
ing efforts to satisfy the various drives inherent 
in human nature.” These efforts have been 
good enough to secure physical survival, but 
they have not enabled man to achieve even the 
state described by Plato as “a city of happy 
pigs,’ much less have them enabled him to 
realize the potentialities in personal and social 
life on “the supra-pig level.” 

The problem of maintaining adjustment be- 
tween institutions and the basic conditions of 
life has been a perennial one. In primitive 
society the rigidity of institutions was due 
chiefly to man’s tendency to attribute social 
origins and social causation to supernatural 
powers and hence to repress freedom of specula- 
tion and invention in the institutional field as 
irreverence and impiety. But with the rise of 
secularism, vested interests have replaced belief 
in divine origin in providing the rationalizations 
conferring sanctity upon social institutions and 
rendering them almost as resistant to change as 
in primitive times. 

The book is a brilliant polemic on behalf of a 
social science which must no longer dodge the 
more difficult problems of social value and social 
guidance. It is all the more regrettable, there- 
fore, that the author rides his own hobbies so 
hard as to overlook essential facts at times and 
at times to end in contradiction. A few brief 
examples must suffice. It may or may not be 
true that “the modern jury trial is scarcely 
superior to the ordeal or trial by battle,” but no 
discussion of the “travesty of the jury trial’’ 
should fail to recognize that the jury is of 
dwindling importance in criminal cases, that less 
than a fifth of the convictions now take place 
on the finding of a jury, that many states now 
permit waiver of jury, and that in such jurisdic- 
tions the number of jury trials tends to be 
negligible. In a discussion of the arbitrariness 
of the judge in passing sentence it is not suf- 
ficient to dismiss the suggestion that judges be 
deprived of the sentencing power with such re- 
marks as “‘such proposals... . have the support 
of many respectable and relatively conservative 


persons” and “Alfred E. Smith once made such 
a suggestion while governor of the State of New 
York,” without even a reference to the work of 
the American Law Institute in formulating the 
model Youth Correction Authority Act and in 
securing its introduction into several state 
legislatures and its enactment by California 
prior to 1942. The author acknowledges that 
“had Britain won a fairly rapid victory with our 
aid, it would have been possible to revamp 
democracy and capitalism on a just and effi- 
cient pattern, an achievement already made by 
Sweden. It would also have been possible to 
create a federation of Europe which might as- 
sure world peace for generations.”’ But in later 
sections this acknowledgment is forgotten, and 
those liberals who, before Pearl Harbor, sup- 
ported the efforts of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to provide the aid which might have made 
such a desired consummation possible, are 
roundly denounced for their inconsistency and 
intellectual confusion! 

Howarp E. JENSEN 


Duke University 


Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization. 
By Dwicut SANDERSON. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons, 1942. Pp. xvii+806. $4.00. 
For maturity of thought and comprehensive 

scholarship, this book represents a landmark in 

the history of rural sociology. From the re- 
viewer’s point of view no other text so satis- 
factorily integrates the accumulated research of 

the last twenty-five years and sets forth its im- 

plications. The book offers a structural ap- 

proach to the subject with the frank statement 
that the factual basis for a rural social psychol- 
ogy is not yet sufficiently developed to warrant 
its inclusion. The reviewer believes that this 
omission could have been justified on better 
grounds. Rural sociology is defined as “the 
sociology of life in the rural environment,” an 
expression that would be strengthened by sub- 
stituting “society” for “life.”” The scope of the 
subject is thought to be comprehensive rather 
than particularistic. 

The author is one of those who believe that 

a natural science of society is possible. Because 

of his background in biological science, he sees 

the necessity for detailed knowledge of social 
structure as a basis for the study of function 
and social change. This view set forth in articles 
previously published provides the author with 
an approach that is maintained throughout the 
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book as consistently and completely as present 
knowledge will permit. 

An important feature of this book is the 
author’s insistence upon a distinction between 
sociology as a science and applied sociology or 
social technology. The latter he calls ‘‘social 
organization” and regards it as a mixture of art 
and applied science. This device is neither new 
nor profound, but it enables the author to 
avoid the perplexities of many other writers of 

stextbooks in rural sociology who attempt to 
subsume under rural sociology as an applied 
science both scientific and social-improvement 
objectives. 

Half of the book is devoted to an intensive 
analysis of rural institutions, groups, and 
classes. Nearly a fourth is devoted to an analy- 
sis of environmental backgrounds—physical, 
population, economic, cultural. An eighth of the 
space is given to organization and trends in re- 
lation to the great society. The documentation 
includes more than fifteen hundred citations of 
some seven hundred authors. Printing and 
binding are attractively and serviceably done. 


C. E. LIvety 
University of Missouri 


Marriage and the Child. By James H. S. Bos- 
SARD. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1940. Pp. xv+178. $2.00. 
Marriage and the Child is made up of two 

parts, which, in spite of the author’s attempt to 

give a plausible reason for their linkage in a 

single volume, have no relationship to each 

other. The first part deals historically with 
the child-welfare movement, both in its ideologi- 
cal and in its technical development. Its general 
thesis is that the welfare of the child has become 

a matter of scientific concern and has broadened 

its interest in recent years from such specialized 

groups of children as the underprivileged to all 
children. 

The second part of the book consists of a col- 
lection of six papers upon the relationship of 
various factors to marriage. Chief among the 
factors given consideration are: age, residential 
propinquity, nationality and nativity, previous 
marital status, ecological variations in rates, 
and the depression. The original data in this 
series of chapters are from Philadelphia for four 
of the papers and from upstate New York for 
the remaining two. 

The most significant section of the book is 
the second part in which the analysis is statisti- 


cal. In general, the findings give statistical con- 
firmation to what many sociologists have as- 
sumed upon the basis of casual observation. For 
example: marriage occurs most frequently in the 
early twenties; women generally marry younger 
than men; marriage occurs more frequently be- 
tween persons who live close together than far 
apart ; marriage is more frequent within nativity 
groups than outside; previously married persons 
predominately marry persons who have never 
been previously married ; marriage rates tend to 
be higher among peoples of low standards of 
living. Important among the findings not so 
commonly assumed are the following: marriages 
are about equally divided between those in 
which both persons lived near each other and 
those in which they lived far apart (twenty or 
more Philadelphia blocks constituting the latter 
category) ; intermarriage occurs half of the time 
(that proportion of upstate New York mar- 
riages being between persons of different nation- 
ality or nativity or both); and marriage rates are 
higher in areas of increasing than of declining 
population. 

The book as a whole lacks careful integration. 
Four of the nine chapters had previously ap- 
peared in print either in whole (essentially) or in 
part. This has resulted in some repetition and 
lack of uniformity in style of presentation. 
Nevertheless, the findings are of significance, 
and the final chapter compensates for the ex- 
cursiveness of the preceding chapters by co- 
gently summarizing the whole of the book in 
terse, concise language. 

ERNEST R. MOWRER 


Northwestern University 


Marriage and the Family. Edited by Howarp 
BECKER and REUBEN HILL. Boston: D. C. 
Heath, 1942. Pp. xv+663. $4.00. 

This book is presented as a synthesis of ma- 
terials characteristic of “family courses” and 
also of ‘‘marriage courses” of a more practical 
nature. It is likewise claimed that, through 
special effort, unity has been achieved in spite 
of the fact that twenty-seven authorities rather 
than one or two provide the contents of the vol- 
ume. 

The first claim may be readily granted. The 
book is exceedingly rich in content, including 
sections on background, preparation for mar- 
riage, physical factors, marriage interaction, 
problems of parenthood, family disorganization, 
and the inevitable prospects for the future. 
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Several of the chapters, as, for example, Bain’s, 
are brilliant in content and style and go beyond 
the rehashing of traditional material. Others, 
such as those by Rockwell Smith, at best leave 
this reviewer cold. 

The claim of organic unity is not so readily 
granted. One senses the valiant efforts of the 
editors and almost strains with them in their 
attempt to unify a varied content and style. 
It just cannot be done. Often the more original 
suggestions and insights are the points least 
integrated into a conceptual structure. Occa- 
sionally the scar of an editorial amputation 
seems clearly visible, as, for example, in the 
Hallowell chapter. The stimulating discussion 
of biological factors in that contribution is in 
no way integrated with “Physical Factors” (pp. 
237-88). 

But one cannot expect too much. The book 
is one of the best in the field. The editors have 
stimulated a score of essays that hang together 
better than most symposia; and a serious stu- 
dent can acquire from the book a vast amount of 
information concerning family relationships and 
some other valuable material thrown in for good 
measure. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


University of Minnesota 


The Small Community: Foundations of Com- 
munity Life. By ARTHUR E. MorGAN. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1942. Pp. xiii+312. 
$3.00. 

This volume by a well-known educator and 
engineer, formerly president of Antioch College 
and chairman of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, is addressed primarily, not to sociologists or 
to social workers, but to civic groups and 
leaders interested in the improvement of rural 
and small-town communities. In his excellent 
discussion of the nature and significance of the 
local community the author reveals a nostalgic 
yearning for the simpler conditions of an earlier 
era dominated by rural rather than by urban 
ideals and ways of living. The important role of 
large urban units is pointed out, and the modern 
emphasis upon regionalism is given full recog- 
nition, without the changed position of the small 
community in the modern world being made 
clear. It is interesting to see how the older gen- 
eration keeps harking back to the dreams and 
ideals of community organizers of former years 
instead of initiating a new movement vitalized 
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by concepts in harmony with existing conditions 
and ways of thinking. There is, of course, much 
that can be done by local leaders in the im- 
provement of small communities, and conse- 
quently community organization is by no means 
entirely outmoded. The practical suggestions 
made by the author concerning ways and means 
of organizing the small community, the tech- 
nique of informal community studies, and 
methods of improving community services 
should be very useful to civic clubs and com- 
munity leaders. But it is regrettable that the 
author did not point out more clearly the 
changing aspects of community organization 
during a period when the government is accept- 
ing increasing responsibilities in the field of 
public welfare and is resorting more and more to 
centralized methods of control. 


Jesse F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Rural America Today: Its Schools and Com- 
munity Life. By Grorce A. Works and 
Smon O. Lesser. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xx+450. $3.75. 
As might well be expected from its author- 

ship, this book is the best summary of the 
situation of and the proposals for improvement 
of rural education yet to appear. The first 
seven chapters describe the problem of rural 
education (consisting essentially, but not 
wholly, of the maldistribution of “dollars and 
children’’) and discuss the various proposals for 
improving the schools, including administrative 
reorganization, vitalizing the curriculum, ex- 
panding guidance and work programs, and 
training rural teachers. The remaining nine 
chapters are devoted largely to a treatment of 
the schools in relation to the rural community, 
with special reference to agencies of adult edu- 
cation, health, recreation, welfare, the library, 
and the various planning activities sponsored 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. A special chapter is devoted to the prob- 
lems of rural Negro education, and one to older 
rural youth. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect of this 
book lies in the treatment of the school and the 
educational process as an organic part of the 
rural community, the emphasis of the authors on 
the importance of a more complete integration 
with other agencies and institutions of the com- 
munity, utilizing the rich.resources of rural life 
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in the teaching process, and in relating school 
organization to the ‘“‘natural social areas” of 
rural society. 

Lowry NELSON 
University of Minnesota 


Ocean City: An Ecological Analysis of a Satellite 
Community. By J. Extis Voss. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1941. 

Ocean City is a study of the specialized com- 
munity center of that name located adjacent to 
Atlantic City. As a self-styled ecological study, 
it should be read and judged in terms of the 
methodological and conceptual frames de- 
veloped by this approach to the study of the 
community. Unfortunately, the study is no 
more ecological than it is historical, economic, 
or sociopsychological. In fact, it is a mélange 
of data from these fields, placed in what is 
labeled an “ecological framework.” In the 
author’s words: 


The object of this study was a description and 
analysis of the community with reference to its 
specificity in time and place, in order: 

First, to determine what psycho-social effects 
have been produced by its (a) historic background, 
(6) the enormous fluctuation between summer and 
winter population, (c) its entire lack of business 
or industry other than that resulting from the 
summer vacationists. 

Second, to determine what effect the ecological 
processes have had upon the structure pattern of the 
community, and the social interaction of its in- 
habitants [pp. 4-5, and 131]. 


Data were collected by means of interviews, 
questionnaires, and from records of establish- 
ments in Ocean City. These data covered the 
four institutions of commercialized recreation, 
government, the schools, and the family. They 
are presented in forty-four tables. What analy- 
sis there is, is in terms of absolute figures and 
percentages of a largely particular variable in a 
spatially defined area. The author almost com- 
pletely ignores his first objective as stated in the 
preceding paragraph, except in a few paragraphs 
in the final chapter. Little is added to ecological 
knowledge by the material presented to answer 
the problem posed in his second objective. 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 
Indiana University 


Social Economics of North Dakota. By J. M. 
GILLETTE. Minneapolis, Minn.: Burgess 
Pub. Co., 1942. Pp. 245. Processed, with 
paper cover. 

After studying the social economics of North 
Dakota for over a third of a century, Professor 
Gillette has brought up to date the social 
economic data for the state and has given us his 
interpretation of them. He describes its history 
and physical conditions and resources; analyzes 
its agriculture and other industries, showing 
that it must be primarily an agricultural state. 
Public health conditions, education, public wel- 
fare agencies, churches, recreation, and high- 
ways are each given a chapter. The book is 
freely illustrated with maps and graphs and has 
questions on each chapter for class use. 

It forms an excellent reference work for any 
courses in social science dealing with North 
Dakota and should be invaluable for all govern- 
ment or organization executives and for state or 
county planning boards. 

It is dedicated “To the Public Welfare of 
North Dakota: The author states that it is 
an expression of his devotion to the state, and 
as such it forms the ripe fruit of his long service 
to the commonwealth. 

DwiGuTt SANDERSON 

Cornell University 


The Family and Its Social Functions. By E. R. 
Groves. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1940. Pp. 631. $3.50. 

The author of this book is concerned with the 
social purpose of the family and its functional 
relationship to other aspects of society: institu- 
tions, government, education, religion, etc. 
While a reciprocal relationship between the 
family and these other units is noted, the em- 
phasis is on the support the family gives these 
units rather than on the mutual relationship 
among them all. 

The nature of the family is discussed, inter- 
active relationships within the family are 
noted, and the evolution of social thought con- 
cerning the family is reviewed. There is also a 
discussion of the future of the family. Lesson 
aids are provided, and the author has a mimeo- 
graphed bibliography available for those who 
wish to write for it. 

The author does not discuss the relationship 
of the family to social disorganization, but the 
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total interactive function of the family cannot 
be seen unless this is considered. Much of the 
human nature expressed through social dis- 
organization was produced in socially approved 
areas, such as the family. This is especially true 
of the family now and is likely to be for some 
time to come. In some countries family heads 
have been trained only for war, and in invaded 
countries families are centers of hatreds and 
vindictive attitudes. The family has always 
been important in religious conflicts as well as 
in other conflicts, such as capital and labor. 
Negativistic and other attitudes created in the 
family find expression in alcoholism, prostitu- 
tion, delinquency, family disorganization, and 
other deviant behavior. 


L. Guy BRowN 
Oberlin College 


Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People. 
By J. E. Wattace WALLIN. 2d printing. 
Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1939. Pp. vi+298. $3.00. 

This volume is intended as a case book for 
students of psychology, education, and allied 
subjects interested in mental health and dis- 
order. Each chapter consists of a series of 
autobiographical statements relating to a par- 
ticular symptom or maladjustment. Sex prob- 
lems were excluded “‘on consultation.” 

The brief statements, which should not be 
called case records, were obtained as a re- 
quirement from public school teachers taking 
courses with the author, and parts of the state- 
ments obtained have been published elsewhere, 
which does not help the present volume. There 
is no criticism or discussion, but some suggestive 
questions and references on the particular symp- 
tom or disorder are given in most of the chap- 
ters. 

It is emphasized that the subjects were 
normal or superior persons, but there is no ex- 
planation of what the author means to convey 
by this. In fact, the majority of the cases do not 
seem to differ from the patients who come seek- 
ing psychiatric help every day of the week. It 
would be interesting to know by what standards 
many of them are normal. Certainly, many 
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seem to have been greatly handicapped and dis- 
turbed in the processes of life and work. 

The first chapter will be confusing to many 
students when they read of the complexity of 
mental disorders on one page and on the next 
get the impression that a simple explanation can 
be readily found for the majority of them. The 
volume is incomplete in many respects as a case 
book. 

DAvip SLIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Field of Social Work. By AntuuR E. FInK. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1942. Pp. 
iv+518. $3.00. 

This book gives a cross-section of case work, 
group work, and community organization in 
nontechnical language for the college student 
interested in the field, for the beginning worker, 
for the layman who is called upon to support 
social work, and for the board member. ‘Each 
chapter begins with a short historical account of 
the development of the work, proceeds to an 
analysis of philosophy and practice, and con- 
cludes with a discussion of job requirements, 
professional associations and training, and 
trends.”’ Case materials, provided by practi- 
tioners, are included. 

In showing the historical development of the 
three social-work processes, Mr. Fink has re- 
vealed the influence of sociology, psychology, 
biology, medicine, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, 
economics, and cultural anthropology. The 
author would have greatly increased the value 
of his book had he analyzed each social-work 
situation, revealed the common denominator of 
interactive factors, and then stated the role of 
each one of the above disciplines in pre-social- 
work training. Contrary to the statements of 
many social workers, it is possible to be quite as 
specific regarding requirements for social work 
as it is for medicine. Just any background will 
not do if one is interested in the welfare of the 
client. 

In a course designed to introduce the field of 
social work to undergraduates this will be a 
valuable book. 

L. Guy BRown 

Oberlin College 
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